New idea in Freezers! 


Freez-File on outer door of 1953 
Westinghouse Home Freezers gives 
day-by-day record of food stored 


The classroom nuisance of rummaging through piles of packages 
for frozen foods is unknown in schools equipped with a new 
Westinghouse Home Freezer. It has a built-in Freez-File for keep- 
ing a day-by-day record of foods stored. Even before the door is 
opened, the Freez-File tells what foods are in the Freezer, where 
they are stored, when they were frozen and how many packages 
are left. It also indicates at a glance whether you need to freeze 
more or less of a particular food the next time. 

All Westinghouse Home Freezers are upright. This avoids waste 
of floor space in classroom laboratories. Foods are filed . . . not 
piled. Inner doors form handy shelves. Other new features in- 
clude a Roll-Out Frozen Storage Drawer for bulky or odd-shaped 
packages, a removable Pastry Rack, a Slide-Out Tray for frozen 
fruit juice cans and small cartons, and a Guard-Lite to indicate 
that proper temperatures are being maintained. 

Teachers, especially, will appreciate the Quick Freeze Shelf. 
Even on normal setting, it will provide 15° below zero temper- 
ature. This assures the fast freezing so vital in preserving the 
original flavor, color, texture and vitamins of foods. 

A Westinghouse Home Freezer, with its Freez-File, adds ease 
and system to the freezing of foods ... and to the teaching of 


today’s top-interest home economics subject. 


8.5, 12 and 18 
cubic foot models 


... Of course, it's electric! 


Teaching Aids Kit... FREE! 


Includes Home Freezing Guides, Refer- 
ence Handbooks and Fact Folders on 
electric appliances, valuable materials on 
other phases of electrical living 
booklets in ali. Write to Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Consumer Service 
Dept... 3JR-5, 250 East Fourth Street, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


Westinghouse School Plan 


Schools buy the latest appliances at low, 
special prices . . . and get new models 
vearly at no extra cost. Contact your 
Westinghouse Distributor or Dealer for 
complete details. 


SCHOOL PLAN APPLIANCES: Refrigerators, Home Freezers, Ranges, Laundromat’, 
Clothes Dryers, Waste-Away”, Dishwashers, Water Heaters, Roaster-Oven and Food Mixer. 


you CAN BE SURE..iF rs Westinghouse 
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Crisco’s Double-Duty Recipes 


CHOCOLATE CUP CAKES 
( 40 cup cakes ) 
Measure into mixing bowl: (All measurements level) 


2 cups sifted flour 
2 cups sugar 
Ya cup Crisco 
Beat vigorously by hand or mixer (medium speed) 
for 2 minutes. 
Stir in: 

1 teaspoons soda - 2 teaspoon baking powder 
\Add: 


Ya cup milk - 3 eggs - 1 teaspoon vanilla 


1 teaspoon salt 
3 squares melted chocolate 
% cup milk 


Mix thoroughly for 2 minutes. Grease medium-size 
cup cake pans and fill about '4 full of batter. Bake 
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MAKE IT FANCY... 


in moderate oven (375° F.) about 20 minutes. 


NOTE: Batter may be baked in parchment paper cup 
cake liners if desired. 


CHOCOLATE LAYER CAKE 


Use recipe for cup cakes, baking batter in two deep 
9" layer pans (1!4" deep) which have been rubbed 
with Crisco or the bottom lined with heavy waxed 
paper. Bake layers in a moderate oven (375° F.) 30 
to 35 minutes. Cool cake in pan on rack for 15 min- 
utes before removing. Loosen edges from pan with 
spatula. Place rack over cake and pan, invert to- 
gether. Cool before icing. 

Ice cake with creamy icing. Color a small portion 
of the icing for writing the words ‘““To the Graduate,” 
“To the Seniors” or whatever legend is desired. 


. . . Students will enjoy making Crisco Quick Method 


Wes it’s for a family affair or a party with “flair” 


cakes. For with pure, all-vegetable Crisco and these time- 
saving recipes, cakes turn out lighter, richer, moister and more 
tender than when made with butter, margarine, or any other 


type of shortening and ordinary recipe. 


ProcreR & GAMBLE, Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 


Use Crisco it's digestible 


The shortening that’s TWICE as popular as any other brand 
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A Take-Home Recipe that Shows 


Delicate lemon-flavored pudding that freezes to 
smooth, firm richness without stirring—so easy to 
make, too. It’s ideal for your unit on frozen desserts, 
a “take-home” recipe students will like to use often. 


And Frozen Lemon Pudding clearly shows your 
young homemakers how Pet Evaporated Milk adds 


how to Sav® 


richness and flavor to desserts at lower cost. Because 
Pet Milk is concentrated to double richness, it can 
often be used in place of whipping cream for des- 
serts and toppings that are bigher in milk nourish- 
ment, /ower in calories. Yet Pet Milk costs only 
about a third as much as whipping cream. 


FROZEN LEMON PUDDING 


Spread in bottom of 
refrigerator tray, half of 


Mix in a small bowl 


fluffy. 
Add and beat until stiff 


erator. Makes 4 servings. 


Put into a cold 1-quart bowl....1 egg white 


Beat with cold rotary beater or electric beater at high speed until 


Fold in egg yolk mixture. Put into crumb-lined tray. Sprinkle top 
with remaining crumbs. Freeze in coldest part of automatic refrig- 


¥2 cup graham cracker crumbs 
1 egg yolk 

Ys cup sugar 

VYteaspoon grated lemon rind 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 

few grains salt 


¥ cup cold Pet Evaporated Milk 


14% tablespoons lemon juice 
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A reducing diet can have taste appeal 
and be effective, too. 

In recent studies on weight reduc- 
tion, ice cream was included with other 
dairy foods in meals supplying 1800 
calories a day.' Strict adherence to 
such diets allowed gradual weight loss 
by larger women and by men whose 
calories did not need to be restricted 
excessively. 

These dietscontained approximately 
equal weights of protein, fat, and car- 
bohydrate.' Fat combined with pro- 
tein in a meal delays hunger—both 
that caused by emptiness of the 
stomach and by low blood sugar levels 
—for it reduces stomach motility and 
gastric juice secretion, promotes slower 
digestion and more gradual absorp- 
tion of nutrients. Subjects on such 
diets maintained pep and a sense of 
well-being, reported no hunger pangs 
—but shed excess pounds.'! 

An average serving of vanilla ice 
cream provides only one-tenth of the 
calories in such a diet, but supplies 
one-fifth of the riboflavin need and 
somewhat more than one-tenth of the 
need for calcium and vitamin A.’ Ice 
cream also supplies the high grade 
protein and other important nutrients 
found in milk. 


Ice cream, a ‘‘morale booster,”’ can go 
a long way to prevent the martyred feel- 
Tis CALORIES ing of the reducer. 


| i 6% PROTEIN Weight Reduction Through Diet. Adocumentary motion 
picture produced in 1951. National Dairy Council. 
caicium 


a 19% RIBOFLAVIN 2Dahlberg, A. C. and Loosli, J. K. Nutritive value of 
commercial ice cream. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 24:20 (Jan.) 


| 1948 


» Thepresence of thisseal indicates that all nutrition state- 
Per cent one a one ‘ousciton ments in the advertisement have been found acceptable 
Serving (% qt.) vanilla ice et by the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American 
cream to needs of active man : Medical Association. 
on 1800 calorie reducing diet 


Since 1915... the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, 
@ non-profit organiza- 
tion, has been devoted 
to nutrition research 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
the useof dairy products. 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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APPLICATION 
FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


44th ANNUAL MEETING 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Municipal Auditorium Kansas City, Mo. 


June 23-26, 1953 


MAIL EARLY MAIL EARLY 


(LIST OF AVAILABLE HOTELS BACK OF THIS PAGE) 


Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 


Miss Mary Nugent session [] 
AHEA HOUSING BUREAU Specify name of group 
1030 Baltimore Avenue, Third Floor, | 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: 


Preferred Hotels: 
First Choice .... Fourth Choice 

Second Choice Fifth Choice... 


Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: (Single, twin-bedded, suite, etc.) 


Room(s) with bath for. person(s). Rate per room. 

Room(s) with bath for............... person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 

Combination (2 rooms with one bath) for persons. Rate $ to $ per room. 
...Reom(s) and Parlor for........ person(s). Rate $ 

Room(s) without bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 


Date of Arrival ; morning or afternoon iia 
(Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p. m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise. If, after making reservations, 
you find it impossible to attend please notify the Housing Bureau promptly.) 


Date of Departure Approximate hour 


If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 
NAME STREET ADDRESS 


Signed: 
6. BE SURE TO 
— 


SIGN YOUR NAME (Street Address) 


(City and State) 
RESERVATIONS WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED DIRECTLY BY THE HOTELS. When assignment has been made, 


confirmation of your reservation will be mailed to you directly by the hotel accepting your reservation. 


(OVER) 
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WASHINGTON 
BROADWAY 
CENTRAL 


4 


2 


BALTIMORE 


— 


= 


MAIN 


= WALNUT 


4 


GRAND 


OAK 


LILIL JLIJL]| 


[| 


Map of 
Downtown 
Kansas City 
Missouri 
Showing 
Cooperating 
Hotels 

and 
Municipal 


Auditorium 


Aladdin, 1213 Wyandotte . 
Alcazar, 101 W. 39th 


Ambassador, 36th and Broadway... . 
Andrew Jackson, 12th and McGee . 


Bellerive, 214 E. Armour 
Continental, 11th and Baltimore 
Densmore, 912 Locust 

Dixon, 12th and Baltimore... 
Fredric, 312 E. 9th 

Kansas Citian, 1216 Broadway 
LaSalle, 922 Linwood. 
Muehlebach, 12th and Baltimore 
New Yorker, 1114 Baltimore 
Phillips, 12th and Baltimore . 
Pickwick, 10th and McGee 
President, 14th and Baltimore 
St. Regis, 1400 Linwood 
Senator, 17 W. 12th 

Southland, 3517 Main 

State, 12th and Wyandotte .._. 
Town House, Kansas City, Kansas 
Victoria, 9th and McGee. 
Windsor, 3005 Main _.. 


$8.00-12.00 


4.50— 7.50 
5.00 

8.00—11.00 
8.00-12.00 


5.00— 6.00 
6.00— 8.00 
6.00— 7.00 
9.00-15.00 
8.50-11.00 
8.50-10.50 
6.50— 8.50 
9.00—-13.00 
5.50— 7.50 
8.00—15.00 
5.00— 5.50 
7.50—- 9.00 
8.50-14.00 
5.00— 6.00 


10.00—12.00 
17.00 and up 
17.00-25.00 


20.00—28.00 
7.50-15.00 


* Not shown on map above but within easy reach of Municipal Auditorium. 
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Single Double Twin Suite 
1 $4.00- 7.00 = $6.00-10.00 
250+ 3.50 3.00- 5.00 
450+ 7.00 7.00-10.00 $9.50 and up 
3 4,50- 7.00 7.00- 9.00 15.00-25.00 é 
5 4.00- 5.00 6.00— 7.00 
6 3.50— 5.00 
7 3.50- 6.00 5.50- 8.50 
8 6.00-13.00 7.00-12.00 
9 ... 5.00- 6.50 6.50- 8.50 
10 5,00- 7.50 7.00- 9.50 
450+ S50 6.00- 8.00 
3.00- 6.00 4.50- 7.50 
13 3,00- 6.00 

14 4,00- 6.00 6.25- 8.25 | 

5.00- 9.00 7.50-10.00 

15 2.50- 3.50 3.00- 4.00 

3.00- 5.00 


Concerning Our Legislative Program 
Chicago, Illinois 


I would like to bring to the attention of the readers of 
the JourNaL oF Home Economics some facts concerning 
the “legislative check sheet” published in the February 
JOURNAL. 

The first major type of legislation in the list presumably 
relates to “consumer interests.” Four subtypes are indi- 
cated, with the check sheet implying that these are “aimed 
to protect the family as a consumer of goods and services.” 
These are “(1) Establishment of standards of quality and 
identity, (2) Promotion of informative labeling and in- 
formative advertising, (3) Prohibition of fraudulent prac- 
tices and the sale of harmful goods and services, (4) Fair- 
trade-practice laws.” Item (4) calls for comment. 

In the first place it is important to note that the phrase 
“fair-trade-practice laws” lacks precise meaning. There are 
in fact no laws officially described in this way, and popular 
usage is very loose so that some people who use this phrase 
mean one thing and other people mean something else. 
Because different meanings tend to be attached to the word 
“fair” persons checking this item are likely to have in mind 
very different things. Consequently a mere checking of 
the ballot will give no indication of what the persons who 
checked actually had in mind. 

There has been a long history of legal action to check 
unfair competition. It developed under common law. Then 
in 1914 the Federal Trade Commission was established with 
special authority to check unfair competition in interstate 
trade. Power to do this still exists, and such action has 
long been considered an important means of protecting con- 
sumers’ interests. The support of such legislation is what 
some people have in mind in favoring “fair-trade-practice” 
in the interest of the consumer. 

The other use of the term “fair” trade is quite different. 
It usually relates to “resale price maintenance” laws which 
are designed to check price competition. When laws of 
this type are being appraised it is important to bear in 
mind that consumers in the American economy largely rely 
on competition as a means of achieving efficiency in the 
use of productive resources and of getting the large volume 
of products necessary for high consumption levels. Never- 
theless many groups seek protection from competition, 
hoping thereby to get a higher profit for themselves. Among 
them have been some sellers of branded merchandise who 
have promoted and secured legislation officially described 
as “resale price maintenance.” Some people refer to this 
legislation as “fair-trade-practice” laws in spite of the fact 
that prior to the passage of a federal law permitting resale 
price maintenance, contracts of this type in interstate trade 
were declared to be illegal under both the Federal Trade 
Commission Act and the Sherman Act prohibiting agree- 
ments in restraint of trade. 

Many members of the Association are not acquainted with 
these facts, and since “fair” suggests something desirable 
many of them may vote for this type of legislation merely 
because a nice word has been used. They may not realize 
that the term has been used to include legislation opposed 
to consumers’ interests. 

There is a second matter relating to item (4) described 
above which is equally serious. The first three types of 
legislation indicate clearly the nature of the action which 
the legislative committee of the Association felt was in 
the interest of the consumers. This was not done for 


item (4). In order to be consistent with the first three 
types of legislation, the word “prohibit” or one of similar 
meaning should have been included on the ballot. Its 
omission may have been merely an oversight on the part 
of the legislative committee. 

The next thing about the legislative check sheet to 
which I would like to call attention is the lack of consistency 
between the proposal that steps be taken to restrain 
inflationary pressures during the national emergency and 
the many items on the check sheet which imply increased 
government spending with no mention being made of the 
need for scrutinizing carefully the use of public funds. 
There is a failure to recognize that government spending 
has been and continues to be a major factor in inflation. 
If professional groups such as the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association are to retain the confidence of the public 
and legislative groups before which they appear, they must 
avoid contradictory recommendations and give indications 
of an awareness of the consequence of things proposed. 

The legislative check sheet also raises a question as to 
the general policy of the Association. Does the Association 
speak in the interest of families and consumers? Or is it 
to become a special interest group? The check sheet printed 
in the February issue of the Journat included ten con- 
crete proposals bearing on jobs for home economists through 
use of public funds. Home economists naturally feel that 
their work contributes to family welfare. But they also 
recognize the great importance of other types of services. 
The legislative check sheet thus confronts the members with 
the question as to how far their legislative programs can 
go in promoting jobs for themselves without the Association 
properly being classed as a special interest group. 

The decision of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion to seek increased participation of members in its legis- 
lative program is sound. The evolving of a suitable method 
of securing such participation is something which needs 
careful consideration of members in general. 


Margaret G. Reid 
University of Chicago 


CAREER PACKET 


Do your students find it difficult to select the field of 
home economics for which they are best suited? Help 
them to plan their future with the aid of our revised 
Career Packet containing much new material on oppor- 
tunities in the field. 


New pamphlets in the Career Packet are: 


A BETTER BEGINNING 

HOME ECONOMICS—A CAREER DEDICATED TO 
BETTER LIVING 

TEACH HOME ECONOMICS 

FASCINATING CAREERS WAITING FOR GIRLS IN 
PUBLIC HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE 

YOUR CAREER AS A HOME ECONOMIST WHO 
WORKS WITH CHILDREN, YOUTH, AND FAMILIES 


In addition the Packet contains the following: 


FOR YOU—A CAREER IN HOME ECONOMICS 
YOUR CAREER IN HOME ECONOMICS RESEARCH 
YOUR CAREER IN HOMEMAKING 

OPPORTUNITIES IN HOME ECONOMICS 

HOME ECONOMICS CAREER WHEEL 

STUDENT GUIDE BOOK TO HOME ECONOMICS IN 
BUSINESS 


Complete set $2.35; 25 to 50 sets $2.15; 
50 or more sets $2.00 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
1600 Twentieth Street, N. W. Washington 9, D. C- 
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Legislative Committee Meets 


Nearly 5 per cent of the members of the AHEA 
filled out the legislative check sheet published in 
the February issue of the Journa and returned it 
to their state president for tabulation. While the 
per cent of responses was somewhat less than the 
legislative committee had hoped for, the 30 states 
from which replies were received are well scattered 
over the country and are representative both of large 
associations and small home economics groups. 
Many of the individual replies and summaries from 
the state president or legislative chairman were ac- 
companied by thoughtful letters indicating interest 
in the method used and in the individual items 
included on the check sheet. 

The legislative check sheet was presented in an 
effort to obtain directly from each Association mem- 
ber her opinion as to which of the items on a lengthy 
list of possibilities should or should not be included 
in the Association legislative program for 1953-54. 
The check sheet was presented as a means of ex- 
ploring interest—not as an indication of the legisla- 
tive committee’s own approval or disapproval of 
any of the items included. Members were also 
given an opportunity to indicate “undecided” if they 
were unable to arrive at a “for” or “opposed” re- 
sponse to a particular item. 


Returns Studied 


The AHEA legislative committee met in Washing- 
ton on March 23 to study the returns from the check 
sheet and to begin work on a proposed legislative 
program for 1953-54 which would reflect the opin- 
ions and the interest of the members as expressed 
in replies to the check sheet and in individual letters 
to the committee. The proposed AHEA legislative 
program for 1953-54 will be published in the June 
issue of the JournaL to give all members an op- 
portunity to study the program before it comes up 
for discussion and vote at the annual business meet- 
ing of the Association in Kansas City on June 25. 
Check sheet returns and volunteer comments on 
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several of the questionnaires indicated that many 
AHEA members feel that they need more back- 
ground information on certain of the items in order 
to decide whether they think that AHEA should 
concern itself with legislation on that topic and what 
constructive contribution home economists could 
make in following up legislative action. The legis- 
lative committee, therefore, is recommending to the 
advisory committee on AHEA publications and to 
the editor of the Journat several full-length articles 
and several Washington News page features which 
will try to provide the kind of information members 
want and need on certain of these topics. 

Replies to section 7 of the check sheet which 
raised the question as to whether AHEA should con- 
cern itself with such legislation as uniform divorce 
and desertion laws, marriage laws, and property 
rights of married women indicated that while a 
small majority of those who answered were in favor 
of activity in this area, many members were op- 
posed to or undecided about these issues. The 
legislative committee is referring these items and 
the replies received to the family relations and child 
development division for study and recommen- 
dation. 


Future Plans 
At its March meeting the legislative committee 
also discussed the possibility of repeating the legis- 
lative check sheet. The consensus seemed to be that 
after an interval of two years it might be well to 
consider a similar poll of ‘the entire membership to 
determine the interest of the members on various 
legislative matters. It was thought that the results 
of two polls might indicate whether enough mem- 
bers will participate to make this kind of survey 
increasingly effective. Naturally, the legislative 
committee hopes that the background information 
presented in JourNat articles in the meanwhile 
would be reflected in greater interest and fewer 
“undecided” replies in a later poll. The committee 
will also attempt to determine what changes mem- 
bers would like to see made in the survey technique. 
Bertua AKin GREGORY 
Chairman 
AHEA Legislative Committee 


Forty-fourth Annual Meeting, Kansas City, Missouri, June 23 to 26, 1953 
Theme: YOU Are the Key to Better Relations 


Headquarters: Municipal Auditorium 
300 
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Your Professional Meeting 
Offers Personal-Professional Values 


HE annual meeting of one’s professional 

association is a sounding board for one’s 
professional ideas and one’s professional personal- 
ity. The annual meeting is a yardstick by which 
we can measure our own personal-professional 
growth and can chart the progress of the Associa- 
tion from year to year. Our own annual meeting 
is a presentation to ourselves and to the public of 
home economics, of the people who practice home 
economics, of the tools and equipment we use, 
and of our ability and interest in serving the 
community. 

And, of course, an annual meeting is many other 
things, too—not the least of these being the oppor- 
tunity it provides for that always exciting mixture 
of sociability, relaxation, education, and a bit of 
travel. 

Attendance at the annual meeting can “pay off” 
in so many ways—in one’s own increased interest 
and competence in the day-to-day job, in self- 
confidence and in self-esteem, in professional pres- 
tige, in the indication it gives of serious interest in 
one’s profession to present and prospective em- 
ployers. 

As I have tried to analyze the “pull” of the an- 
nual meeting for the individual member of the 
Association, I have looked back in my memory 
over many annual meetings, over the plans made 
in advance, over the programs, over the social 
events, over the atmosphere of the meeting and the 
“tone” of the comments registered at the meeting. 
The faces that come to mind suggest that the pull 
of the annual meeting is threefold: it offers personal 
satisfactions and stimulation; it presents profes- 
sional information; and it provides personal- 
professional benefits. 

This year, particularly, with our theme of “YOU 
Are the Key . . .” the annual meeting is geared 
to the individual as a person, as a_ professional 
worker and Association member, and as a citizen. 
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Miss Horton is executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. She has been 
a president of the Texas Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, a vice-president of AHEA, and was local 
chairman of the annual meeting of AHEA in 
San Antonio, Texas, in 1939. 


Personal Advantages 

For the college club members of the Association 
and for the young women who may be attending 
their first annual meeting, a professional meeting 
gives the individual a feeling of belonging, a 
realization of her own significance, and an in- 
creased belief in her profession. The very asso- 
ciation with her professional colleagues inspires 
a feeling of confidence; it gives to the young mem- 
ber an assurance that she is not way out on a limb 
by herself in her professional efforts. Particularly 
for the beginner from a small city, the annual meet- 
ing offers an opportunity for professional associa- 
tion with colleagues which may not be possible for 
her during most of the year. 

At the exhibits the young home economist may 
also have her first opportunity to talk directly to 
the people who have helped bring about many of 
the new ideas and new products she uses. The 
fact that a young teacher has chatted with the 
author of a textbook or a teaching aid is a chal- 
lenge to improve her teaching—and she may have 
contributed a needed point of view to the author, 
too, whether she knows it or not. 

Home economists who have been attending the 
annual meeting for several years soon become aware 
that they are both giving and taking. The first 
opportunity to appear on an AHEA division or a 
department program, even the first time that there 
is an opportunity to make an informal contribution, 
is a professional milestone as well as a moment of 
great personal satisfaction. 

For this “middle” group in terms of years of 
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Christian Science Monitor photo 
“ . . . inspiration to continue to look ahead,” 
Marie Dye, 1948-50 president of AHEA, at the 1950 
annual meeting of the Association in Boston 


attendance, the annual meeting offers each home 
economist an opportunity to gauge the quality of 
her own work. She has reached the point in her 
profession where she realizes that there are many 
criteria by which she can evaluate her work, and 
not all of them will be the usually recognized out- 
ward signs of success. 

For this group, too, each year brings the pleasure 
of meeting a growing number of “annual meeting” 
friends and colleagues—a satisfaction of the annual 
meeting that is even keener for those who can 
count 15, 20, or even more years of attendance at 
national professional meetings. An annual meeting 
brings to them the comfortable enjoyment of an 
experience that is familiar and looked-forward-to 
from year to year. They enjoy their friends; they 
enjoy the lively activities of annual meeting week; 
but their greatest personal satisfaction must surely 
be the pleasure of leadership in a forward-looking 
group. It is a pleasure well earned over the years. 


Personal-Professional Advantages 

If we look back again from our experienced 
members to our “beginners” we recognize that 
many of them are taking away from the annual 
meeting important benefits which are a combina- 
tion of personal and professional advantages. 
Attendance at the annual meeting, for example, 
inspires one to focus on future goals; the very 
stimulation of the busy week and the away- 
from-everyday atmosphere sharpens the focus while 
the programs provide subjects to which attention 
may be directed. The young teacher, for instance, 
sees that she is part of a profession and not just one 
person trying to teach a few principles of food 


preparation and nutrition to a particular group 
of lovable, full-of-life teen-agers. Her feeling of 
identity with the profession brings with it an 
appreciation of the goals that she, the individual, 
may share with her professional peers and may 
help establish for her profession. Likewise, for the 
home economics beginner, the annual meeting may 
provide her first real opportunity since college to 
reinforce her professional feeling. Her association 
with more experienced home economists and with 
leaders of the Association will suggest the role 
that she herself can anticipate in the affairs of her 
professional association. In a few years the begin- 
ner can be one of the “middle” group who is each 
year making a real contribution to the profession 
and to the Association. 

The most significant personal-professional ad- 
vantage which attendance at the annual meeting 
offers to the home economist who has been attend- 
ing the annual meeting for several years is, in my 
opinion, the opportunity it gives her to evaluate 
the foundation on which she has been building 
her professional life and to plan for the future. 
The combination of association with professional 
colleagues and presentation of new subject matter 
information cannot be duplicated in any other pro- 
fessional activity. 

For the more experienced group, the annual 
meeting provides the best gauge of accomplish- 
ments of the profession and of the Association and 
provides the inspiration to continue to look ahead 
—personally, for the profession, and for the Asso- 
ciation. 


Professional Advantages 

The professional advantages in terms of knowl- 
edge gained at the annual meeting are limited for 
the young home economist only by the amount of 
new information and the number of new ideas that 
she can absorb in one week or collect to take home 
with her for assimilation later. The fresh young 
mind, alert to opportunities to expand her profes- 
sional knowledge, will be learning every minute of 
the week—from the program, from informal con- 
versations with colleagues, from the exhibits. 

Many business organizations and educational 
institutions are well aware of the advantages to the 
firm or institution of the attendance of junior execu- 
tives at professional meetings—often to the extent 
of recommending expense accounts for the purpose. 
The following quotation from Raymond M. Hughes, 
former president of Iowa State College, in Prob- 
lems of College and University Administration ' 


1 Published by the Iowa State College Press, 1952, page 137. 
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gives a former college administrator's evaluation of 
the importance of attendance at professional 
meetings: 

It is stimulating for young staff members to attend the 
meetings of their professional societies. While the senior 
members of the staff are usually able to finance such trips, 
many of the junior members are not able to meet this 
expense. It would be valuable to any institution if it had 
some funds available to assist some of the young professors 
to attend these meetings. For example, an institution might 
cover transportation costs for men and women on salaries 
below $4,000 who were on the program of their national 
society. This would seem to me to be a minimum approach. 

It is desirable for each department in a college to be 
represented at national meetings of professional societies at 
least once every two or three years. Of course every de- 
partment of a university would be represented regularly. 


For all ages and all interests of those attending 
a well-planned professional meeting, the program 
can—and should—serve to some extent as a “re- 
fresher” course. It can also provide an opportunity 
to evaluate new techniques through observation or 
participation. I am thinking in this connection 
particularly of the presentation of sociodrama as a 
teaching technique at the annual meeting in Cleve- 
land in 1951 and of the discussion groups at the 
Atlantic City meeting last year. 

The discussion group plan for large conferences 
is a modern and justly popular technique. For the 
AHEA meeting it offered an opportunity to cut 
across all interests of the Association and to bring 
together people of varying ages and _ interests. 
Comments on the evaluation sheet for the meeting 
indicated that AHEA members were glad to have 
had an opportunity to see the discussion group 
plan in use; not all of the comments were entirely 
in favor of the technique, but the following are 
typical of the notes added voluntarily to the evalua- 
tion questionnaires. The first comment is from a 
person who has been an Association member for 
five years, and the other is from a person who has 
been a member two to four years. 


Discussion groups Wednesday an excellent idea. Helped 
group express selves, get acquainted, receive a feeling of 
unity. Made the meeting less impersonal. Although I per- 
sonally did not receive any new information or ideas, the 
“give and take” in the group, the getting acquainted gave 
me a feeling of “belonging.” It seems to me that discussion 
groups will (1) help build “esprit de corps” in the Associa- 
tion, (2) get more members participating, feeling respon- 
sible, and feeling actively a part of the organization, (3) 
permit expression of more members which will lead to 
new ideas and progress. 


Wednesday's program of work in Group 2 was stimulat- 
ing as well as informative to this member who benefits by 
the knowledge of other members who have been in the 
field of home economics longer. 


Central Studios 


Three Presidents 


Florence Fallgatter (left), outgoing president, and 

Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert (right), incoming president 

of AHEA, with Sara Baughman, college clubs depart- 

ment president, in a carefree moment at the 1952 
annual meeting 


Home economists in administrative or directive 
positions find in the annual meeting of their pro- 
fessional association an opportunity to gain a 
broader understanding of the thinking of students 
and younger colleagues which is helpful in pro- 
fessional decisions and plans. Too, the annual meet- 
ing offers to the experienced college professor or 
administrator an opportunity to check on the effec- 
tiveness of her own teaching and beliefs—how often 
I have noticed the satisfaction with which college 
professors watch the leadership and ability of 
former students at the annual meeting. A teacher 
is a better teacher for every successful student she 
has taught just as a student becomes a better home 
economist for every good teacher or every good 
supervisor she has met along the way. 

Leaders of state home economics associations find 
at the annual meeting ideas that are immediately 
applicable in planning college and community pro- 
grams for home economics groups. There is often 
an exchange of program ideas and speakers be- 
tween AHEA and the state associations. 

Excellent speakers from state association meet- 
ings have been invited to speak at the national 
meeting, just as many speakers at AHEA meetings 
have been invited to appear on state programs. 

Thus, whoever you are—extension worker, home- 
maker, researcher, teacher, nutritionist, home econo- 
mist in business, in social welfare, or in Farmers 
Home Administration, dietitian or food service 
manager, or college club members—the annual 
meeting of your professional association offers 
personal-professional values for YOU. 
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Our Friends in Business—An Appreciation 


Amos like myself who has attended the 
annual meetings of the American Home 
Economics Association for more than a quarter of 
a century has in her possession a storehouse of 
treasured memories. Some of these memories time 
cannot dim. Among these are the reunions with 
friends of student days, with teachers whose inspira- 
tion kindled “that professional spark,” with fellow 
workers and former associates across the length 
and breadth of the land, with the AHEA exhibitors, 
and with international friends whose interests are 
akin to ours. There were the banquet tables bounti- 
fully spread, the programs enjoyed and endured, 
committee work planned and _ accomplished, 
speeches written and delivered, even the acceptance 
and relinquishment of the president's gavel! Sights 
of unusual beauty flash upon the screen of memory. 
Just let me recall a few: The salmon-bake on the 
shores of Puget Sound at Antacortes with snow- 
covered mountain peaks in the distance and the 
beauty of the towering pine trees on every side— 
the chuck wagon supper at the San Jose Mission 
with the low-hanging moon and the stars lighting up 
the festive scene—the never-to-be-forgotten sunset 
on the boat trip on Lake Erie. 

These memories represent beauties of nature, but 
two other pictures remain on the walls of memory. 
At the meeting in 1937 in Kansas City the view of 
the exhibits from the mezzanine of the convention 
hall was a colorful sight and a meaningful dis- 
play on which to reflect. The array of booths at the 
huge Convention Hall in Atlantic City in 1952 gave 
one an even greater thrill, for the number of exhib- 
itors had increased many fold. The reasons for this 
continual increase in the number and importance 
of exhibits are many, and for thoughtful persons 
there are far-reaching implications. 

The American home—or better should we say 
the American homes, for there is no typical one— 
is one of the many evidences of our national well- 
being. The standard of living which is being 
achieved in the United States has not come about 
by the wave of a magical wand but by the work, 
co-operation, and vision of many persons and 
groups. Perhaps these three things represent what 
is so glibly called “the American know-how.” This 


Helen Judy Bond 


Mrs. Bond is head of the department of home 
economics at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. She is a former president and vice-president 
of AHEA, was the first chairman of the AHEA 
public relations committee, and is a member of 
the Association’s international committee. 


know-how was, like Topsy, “not just born, it grew” 
and is still growing. It has been brought about by 
co-operative effort—the sharing of needs and the 
pooling of research and knowledge. It is repre- 
sented by a “triangle” which is approved by all, 
consisting of businessmen, home economists, and 
consumers working together as a team without 
jealousy or competition. 

Changes and improvements in the American 
home represent steps in this achievement, and the 
exhibits at the meetings of the American Home 
Economics Association epitomize most clearly the 
way they have been brought about. The manufac- 
turer, with the aid of his staff of home economists, 
creates and transforms raw materials into. those 
goods and services which will aid in a better and 
easier way of life for the American family. In the 
booths, foods, textiles and clothing, accessories, fur- 
nishings and equipment are displayed in almost 
kaleidoscopic fashion. We see spread before our 
eyes the newest in products with experts on hand 
to tell us the answers to such questions as: 

What is new? 

What will it do? 

How do we care for it? 

What does it contribute to a better way of life? 

How can I use it in my classes? 

What help does it give to me in my work with farm 
women? 

How does this product affect the work of the com- 
pany with which I am associated? 

Side by side with these exhibits are booths dis- 
playing the latest textbooks, magazines, pamphlets 
from private associations and government agencies, 
films, and laboratory equipment—all of those things 
which further help to keep us up to date and make 
us more effective workers. 

From early morning until the close of day a 
steady stream of home economics workers in educa- 
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tion, in community services, in institutions, and in 
business study what is made so easily available 


to them. Pamphlets, posters, samples, demonstra- - 


tions, and firsthand information from the experts 
make this education most attractive and meaning- 
ful. As one young teacher on the occasion of her 
first visit to the exhibit said, “I feel much more 
secure in taking up my new work next fall with 
such a wealth of material at my command.” 

The home economist must help create new knowl- 
edge, but much of her time is spent in consumer 
education. She is often the link between business 
and the consumer, and in this role she can feel 
secure only when she has the opportunity to be in 
close touch with both groups. The exhibits at the 
annual meeting are of great help in doing this. In 
addition, in each section of the country where the 
meetings are held, there are many enterprises and 
institutions which afford firsthand insight into the 
production and manufacture of goods and services. 
The local committee, the business organizations, 
and the officers of the Association are always alert 
to make trips through factories and institutions 
in the local community available to the AHEA 
membership. 

The value of the alliance between business and 
the consumer with education as the catalytic agent 
is perhaps more clearly visualized at the annual 
meeting than at any other one place. This, how- 
ever, is not an alliance for five days of the year only 
but for three hundred and sixty-five days. The list 
of films, pamphlets, charts, and displays given in 
textbooks, the materials in newspapers and maga- 
zines, the evidence of use of business-sponsored 
materials on bulletin boards in schools and colleges, 
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in local libraries, in clinics and welfare organiza- 
tions or used in the classrooms and lecture halls, 
the open door to industries, the ease with which 
their representatives may be secured to talk to 
groups, all attest to the educational contribution 
made by industry. 

To one who has been vice-president and _presi- 
dent of the American Home Economics Association 
there are apparent certain obvious practical gains 
from the alliance of the Association with business. 
Through the years the Association and its member- 
ship have not only benefited greatly from an educa- 
tional standpoint but the financial gain which has 
been realized has made many other worth-while ac- 
tivities possible. As a spokesman for the officers 
and the membership of the Association, I hereby 
record an expression of sincere gratitude for the 
educational and financial gain which have ac- 
crued throughout the years and in anticipation 
of the courteous, genial, and substantial co-opera- 
tion in the years to come. 

Friendships are not bought; they are made in 
many ways and under many circumstances. The 
exhibition hall at the American Home Economics 
Association further represents to the author and 
we are sure to many others a “Friendship Arcade.” 
Here old friends are greeted and new friends are 
made. It is a place where through a warm hand- 
clasp, a welcome smile, and a cordial greeting, 
questions are asked, suggestions made, and no doubt 
ideas exchanged which lead to new products, new 
uses, and better service. Individuals and families 
throughout the world profit by the warm fellow- 
ship which is engendered in this arena of friendship. 

Here we see public relations at its highest level! 


Department Heads Plan to Allow Attendance 
at Annual Meeting 


As an encouragement to summer session staff and students to attend the 
annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association in Kansas City 
next month, heads of departments in the home economics division at Iowa 
State College are working on plans to allow make-up of class work for the 
students who wish to attend the AHEA meeting. Plans being considered are 
arrangements for the work to be made up at some other class time or for 
some special report to be prepared in lieu of class meetings. Summer staff 
at the College will be asked to discuss plans with their students as early 
in the first week of summer school as possible in order that arrangements 
satisfactory to all concerned may be worked out in advance. 

The JournaL passes the idea on to other schools in the Midwest for this 
year and to schools in the West who may be wondering how to reconcile 
summer school schedules and the AHEA meeting in San Francisco in 1954. 

Dates for this year’s meeting: June 23-26 in Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Above. The author at her loom in her studio apart- 
ment. The furnishings are linen and include the linen 
tow rug, upholstery for the chairs, table linens, dra- 
peries. Not shown here are also screens, dress fabrics 
of wool blended with flax, glass curtains, bedspreads, 
and pillows designed and woven by the author using 
Oregon linen yarn. 


Below. Linen upholstered chair and screen. The chair 
is upholstered in a piece-dyed linen fabric of linen- 
cotton nub accent dyed cherry red. The screen is lime- 
colored and natural linen and bamboo. 


Designing 


fee flax is over a century old in Oregon. 
Records indicate that J. B. Kirkwood raised 


flax in 1844 near Tualatin. Small acreages were 
produced in subsequent years, and just prior to 
World War II fiber flax production and processing 
became a recognized industry. In 1942 there were 
18,000 acres produced and 14 processing factories 
were operating. Most of the fiber produced during 
this period went into war uses. 

Oregon has an ideal climate for flax growing and 
is the only state where the crop is produced com- 
mercially. 

There are several operations involved in the grow- 
ing and processing of fiber flax. The crop is usually 
planted between March first and April fifteenth. 
During this period the cool moist weather condi- 
tions are ideal for the culture of flax. 

Flax grows best on a fertile, well-drained soil 
that is free of weeds. Some weeds can now be 
controlled by use of selective chemical sprays. 

Flax blooms about June 15 after which the plant 
does not elongate. After the petals drop, seed 
capsules are formed and the crop reaches its 
maturity soon afterward. 

The crop is harvested by a machine which pulls 
the entire plant up by the roots in order to preserve 
all of the fiber which extends to the roots. After 
curing in the field the crop is delivered to the 
processing plant, where the seed is removed and 
the bundles retted in concrete water vats. 

After removal from the vats the bundles are 
spread to dry in the field. During the humid winter 
months the retted straw is fed into a scutching 
machine which removes the fiber portion from the 
woody cores. The fiber is then delivered to the 
spinning mill. 

In 1948 a project was undertaken to find the uses 
to which Oregon flax might be put. It was decided 
that there are practically no linen fabrics in which 
a contemporary styling is present—most of the 
imported linens present traditional design and, due 
to the amount imported, Oregon linens could only 
succeed if they had a character of their own that 
would make them distinctive. Textured fabrics 
have been produced of almost every fiber except 
linen. So the research in the designing of the 
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in Linen 


Joan Patterson 


Miss Patterson is a professor of clothing, textiles, 
and related arts at Oregon State College and a 
textile specialist in the Oregon Experiment Sta- 
tion. She is a graduate of the University of Oregon 
with a bachelor of architecture degree and holds 
a master of fine arts degree from Cranbrook 
Academy of Art. In 1948 she won a $500 award 
of the Moss Rose Textile Design national com- Above. Yarn-dyed swatches of upholstery and table 
oy a linen fabrics that illustrate the third dimensional tex- 
ing om interesting part in the develapment of 0 tured effects possible with the various weights of yarns. 
be These fabrics are made of long-line fiber yarns that have 

tremendous durability characteristics and are colorfast 


to light and washing. 


Oregon linens was concentrated on third dimen- 


sional drapery and upholstery fabrics using all Photos in Column 1 


weights of yarns. Drapery and casement weight Upper left. Linen upholstery material with an accent 
cloths have also been designed and woven. Slub of cotton nub showing that the two fibers can be 
and rough-textured tow yarns were used for the combined harmoniously. Wear tests on this fabric show 
purpose. Plaids, stripes, and textural third no difference in the durability of either fiber. 

dimension weaves have proved interesting and Upper right. Linen upholstery material with an accent 
satisfactory. The casement curtain materials are of cotton nub yarn and rayon. Primarily, this fabric 
colorful and transparent in character. Some of is all linen with the cotton and rayon used for interest 
the latter designs are blends in various densities 4d accent. The linen yarns carry the brunt of wear. 
in block and stripe patterns. Lower left. All linen upholstery material woven in 


The actual cost of manufacturing proved to be natural and bleached yarns, then piece-dyed to order. 
comparable to that of fabrics made of other fibers, A textured fabric made of various weights of linen and 
but this cost could be fluctuated up and down ac- — tow_yarns. The yarns produce textures suitable for 
cording to the kind of linen yarns used. modern or traditional furniture. 


Below. Table linen showing yarn-dyed yarns made by 
Salem Linen Mills. The yarns here are long-line, fast- 
color yarns in blue, green, and yellow. The napkin is 
plain yellow. 
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A Look at the Homemaking 


Teacher Supply 


A umovcn it is perhaps one of the most 
challenging of modern occupations, home- 
making teaching has not been able to recruit into 
or retain in its ranks anything like the numbers of 


persons needed in the field. The past decade has - 


brought steady improvement in teachers’ salaries 
and status and an increasing acceptance of married 
women in the profession, but recruiting able young 
women for teaching continues to be difficult. The 
need for large numbers of women in defense produc- 
tion, in service industries, and in the armed forces 
and the growing tendency for girls to marry young 
and start families immediately are the most im- 
portant factors cutting down the supply of pro- 
spective teachers. 

An estimated one-third million more boys and 
girls were enrolled in homemaking classes in public 
secondary schools in 1951 than in 1941, with a total 
of approximately 1,750,000 high school students 
taking homemaking classes during the school year 
which ended in June 1951. 

At present there are approximately 22,000 home- 
making teachers in U. S. secondary schools. Based 
upon what has happened in the past three years, 
a prediction can be made that about one-third of 
these teachers will resign each year (with con- 
siderable variation in different parts of the United 
States). In addition to this annual demand for 
over 7,000, it has been estimated that in order 
adequately to staff departments now operating with 
one teacher where two or three are needed, some 
3900 more homemaking teachers must be found. 
A further need for qualified homemaking teachers 
is indicated in the fact that more than 6,000 of 
our 25,000 high schools today have no homemaking 
education programs, and in many others offerings 
are limited to a few skill areas and do not provide 
broad training for homemaking and family living. 
Another factor which must be considered in any 
attempt to estimate future needs for homemaking 
teachers is the expected increase in secondary 
school enrollments. The fall of 1952 brought the 
first sharp rise in enrollments in grades 9 to 12 since 
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Miss Laxson is a research assistant in the Home 
Economics Education Branch of the U. S. Office 
of Education. She has taught home economics in 
secondary schools and holds a master’s degree 
from the University of Minnesota. 


these dropped off in 1938. According to official 
estimates by research and statistical specialists in 
the U. S. Office of Education, both elementary and 
secondary enrollments will probably grow rapidly 
throughout the remainder of the 1950's. 


Potential Supply of Homemaking Teachers 


The Home Economics Education Branch of the 
Office of Education has over the past several years 
been getting together information about home 
economics teacher supply and is now able to pre- 
sent a few statistics that show in a very telling 
manner some of the problems the home economics 
profession faces in recruiting, preparing, and re- 
taining adequate numbers of homemaking teachers 
for jobs in the public schools. 

Data concerned with enrollments in home eco- 
nomics education and with the location of graduates 
from home economics teacher training curricula 
about one year after graduation are received 
regularly from home economics teacher training 
institutions reimbursed from federal vocational 
education funds. Summarizing these data gives a 
picture of only that part of the supply of home 
economics teachers which comes from reimbursed 
institutions. It is believed, however, that such a 
summary tells fairly adequately the story of what 
happens to students who prepare for home eco- 
nomics teaching, because approximately 60 per cent 
of all home economics majors are enrolled in this 
fourth of the higher institutions offering degree- 
granting curricula. 

Information on the numbers of juniors and seniors 
majoring in home economics education in the 
federally reimbursed institutions reveals that the 
number of home economics education majors, which 


dropped off sharply during World War II, has 
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increased steadily since 1947. Most recent figures 
from the states show a slight decrease in the total 
number of juniors and seniors majoring in home 
economics education in the 1950-51 school year and 
no further change (projection based on data from 
more than two-thirds of the states) for the year 
which began in the fall of 1951. 


How Many Graduates Teach? 


In the past few years only about 70 per cent of 
the home economics education graduates from 
federally reimbursed institutions took teaching jobs 
the year following graduation (table 1). 


TABLE | 


Number and per cent of home economics education graduates 
from reimbursed teacher-training institutions who took 


teaching jobs the year following graduation 


HOME 

REIMBURSED ECONOMICS 
INSTITUTIONS EDUCATION 
GRADUATES 


GRADUATES TEACHING 
THE YEAR FOLLOWING 


| 
SCHOOL YEAR | 
| GRADUATION 


number per cent 
1,409 71.2 
1,537 69.0 
1,644 69.9 
1,720 68.3 


number 
1,978 
2,226 
2,351 
2,517 


1946-47. . 
1947-45 
1948-49 
1949-50 


Total. ... 9,072 6,310 69.5 


Somewhat more extensive data are available on 
the 807 home economics education graduates of 
46 teacher training institutions in the Central 
Region in 1948-49. One in every 5 of these girls 
did not enter the home economics teaching profes- 
sion in the following year. This suggests that 5 
women will need to be graduated in home eco- 
nomics education for every 4 teachers needed 


(table 2). 


TABLE 2 


Number and per cent of graduates of two types of institutions 
which prepare home economics teachers who did not enter 
home economics teaching after preparing for it 


GRADUATES 
PREPARED TO 
TEACH HOME 

BCONOMICS 


GRADUATES NOT ENTERING 
HOME ECONOMICS TEACHING 
AFTER PREPARING FOR IT 


INSTITUTION 


number number per cent 
23 Teachers colleges 245 34 13.9 
23 Other colleges... 562 139 24.4 


807 173 21.4 


Statistics bear out with cold figures the belief 
that marriage is the primary reason home eco- 
nomics education graduates don’t teach. In the 
Central Region study it was found that more than 
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60 per cent of the girls not entering teaching after 
preparing for it made that choice because of 
marriage (table 3). 


TABLE 3 


Number and per cent of graduates of two types of institutions 
who gave marriage reasons for not entering home 
economics teaching after preparing for it 


GRADUATES | 
NOT ENTERING 
|HOME BCONOMIK 
| TEAC HING APTER 
PREPARING 
POR IT 


GRADUATES GIVING MARRIAGE 


Na N 
REASONS FORK NOT TEACHING 


23 Teachers colleges 
23 Other colleges. . 


Total 


| 
| 


According to the follow-up figures received in the 
Office of Education from federally reimbursed in- 
stitutions, more than one-third of the 2,762 home 
economics education majors who graduated from 
1947 to 1950 but did not take a teaching job re- 
ported (one year after graduation) that they were 
“married, not employed for pay.” Marriage, Exten- 
sion Service, and other jobs were the top-ranking 
reasons teaching majors did not teach the year after 
graduation. 

A total of 1,004 home economics education grad- 
uates married and did not take teaching or any 
other employment the year following graduation 
in the 4 years (1947-50) for which data were avail- 
able. In the same years 239 students chose to con- 
tinue their study beyond the bachelor’s degree in 
the first year after graduation, and 398 persons 
were not placed or no information could be ob- 
tained concerning their placement. No information 
is available as to whether any of these 1,641 grad- 
uates were employed in subsequent years, either 
in teaching or in other jobs. 


How Long Do Teachers Stay on the Job? 
Ten states in the Central Region were able to 


supply data on the amount of experience of 566 


TABLE 4 


Amount of home economics teaching experience of 566 


teachers who left the field in the spring of 1949 


PER CENT OF 
TOTAL TEACHERS 


YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


NUMBER OF 
TEACHERS LEAVING | 


Less than 2 167 
2 or 3-plus 168 


4or 5. oF 
More than 5. 137 


number | number per cent 

20 | é 

108 62.4 
| 

number 

3 103 

109 

q 

115 

116 

j 

29.5 
29.7 
16.6 
| 24.2 
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teachers who left the field in the spring of 1949. 
Six out of every 10 of these leaving had taught less 
than 4 years—half of these for less than 2 years (see 
table 4). 

Twelve states reported the reasons given by some 
or all of the teachers who left home economics 
teaching in the Central Region in the spring of 1949. 
Reasons' were available for 596 teachers. These 
broke down as follows: 


NUMBER OF PER CENT 
TEACHERS OF TOTAL 


Marriage and homemaking... . . 71 
Further study 4.5 
Extension , 4.5 
Still teaching home economics in another 
cen 
Miscellaneous reasons (business, journal- 
ism, family health, etc.).............. 


About 10 per cent of those who left home eco- 
nomics in these states did not actually “leave teach- 
ing’—4.5 per cent went on for further study and 
5 per cent moved to home economics teaching posi- 
tions in another state. Of the remaining 540 
teachers, 78 per cent—almost 4 out of 5—left teach- 
ing for marriage and homemaking. 


Some Implications for Recruitment 


We, as professionally trained home economists in 
colleges, hospitals, the world of business, local 
educational programs, and in full-time homemaking, 
need to accept as our task the job of interesting 
capable young women—and men, too—in the im- 
portance of the work of the homemaking teacher 
in the secondary schools. The facts presented here 
emphasize that we had better look realistically at 
the demand for personnel and gear our efforts to 
training more people. If we do not prepare more 
homemaking teachers to meet the demand, the 


1In comparing the information from federally reimbursed 
institutions and that from the Central Region study it is 
important to remember these factors: (1) There was a 
difference in the headings under which the information was 
collected. In summarizing placement of graduates otf reim- 
bursed institutions one year after graduation, those not 
teaching were counted as “married, not employed for pay” 
and “other jobs,” while the Central Region data were col- 
lected to answer the question “Why didn’t you take a 
teaching job?” All persons, in the second instance, who 
took other jobs because home economics teaching was not 
available in the locality where their husbands were employed 
were counted among the “marriage reasons” rather than as 
holders of “other jobs.” (2) It was not possible to separate 
persons who had prepared for extension work and those 
prepared for home economics education in schools since 
some of the reporting institutions had separate curricula for 
“education” and “extension” and others only one curriculum 


for majors preparing to enter these fields. 


May 1953 


home economics profession loses by default an 
important opportunity to contribute to family, com- 
munity, and national welfare. There are many 
points to emphasize as we talk to students, parents, 
business associates, and others about this need for 
more homemaking teachers: 

1. Salaries in the homemaking education field now 
equal or surpass those paid by other beginning pro- 
fessional jobs for women, and the prestige value of 
teaching is rising with increasing public conscious- 
ness of the importance of democratic education. 

. There is a great need for homemaking teachers now, 
and numbers of jobs available will increase as 
school enrollments grow. 

. A major in home economics education and expe- 
rience in teaching are excellent background for 
many kinds of home economics careers. Home eco- 
nomics jobs—whether in the home, school, business, 
or community work—call for skill in human relations 
and understanding of how to help others grasp a 
point of view, two important emphases in home 
economics education curricula. 

. Working with families in appraising their problems 

in our complex modern society; helping young 
people grow into a mature understanding of the 
meaning of homemaking, marriage, and parenthood; 
increasing understanding of the community and 
problems of other families are some of the aspects 
of the job of the homemaking teacher which are at 
the same time extremely challenging and extremely 
rewarding. 
Teaching homemaking is one career in which mar- 
riage can be an asset. A number of states in the 
South, the Northeast, and the Far West are at 
present drawing more than half of their home- 
making teachers from the ranks of practicing home- 
makers. Schools in these states are finding it to their 
advantage to make administrative provisions, load 
adjustments, and so forth, to enable them to take 
advantage of the training, experience, and back- 
ground of married homemaking teachers. 

More high school and college students and their 
parents and friends ought to be aware that a 
bachelor’s degree in home economics education— 
which may later be supplemented by homemaking 
experience and in-service training—provides the 
individual with the background needed for making 
an important contribution to democratic society 
through work with youth and adults. 

Each one of us needs to accept some respon- 
sibility for helping to meet the need of the schools 
for trained home economics education personnel. 
The need is already great and it will increase as 
secondary school enrollments grow. Our acceptance 
of this recruitment challenge will mean that many 
adolescents can be provided with the help they 
ought to have with their homemaking problems. 
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Sources of Earnings 


UT of all families living on farms in April 

1951, a third were what we once thought to 
be typical farm families—the families of farm 
operators with no additional source of earnings 
during the previous year. These farm-operator 
families with no additional earnings who lived on 
farms made up only 5 per cent of all families in 
the United States. Moreover, a sixth of the families 
living on farms in April 1951 had received no earn- 
ings whatsoever from farming in 1950—received no 
farm wages and made no sales of farm products. 

In recent years, more workers living on farms 
are employed primarily in nonagricultural indus- 
tries. With the growth of factories in rural areas 
and increased opportunities for employment, many 
farm operators have become part-time nonfarm 
wage workers. Their wives and other family mem- 
bers also have found employment in the factories. 
Furthermore, the growth of factories in rural areas 
has brought new families into the communities— 
some of them live on farms but do not operate them 
for profit. Improved roads and crowded living 
conditions in cities have led many city families to 
move onto farms in the rural areas surrounding the 
urban centers where they work. 

Knowing that families live on farms tells some- 
thing about them, but knowing their sources of 
earnings adds decidedly to an understanding of 
how they live. Sources of income may affect not 
only the total level of earnings but the regularity 
and predictability of family income, and whether 
family interests are likely to lie with the land or 
the town. 

The emergence of an “American standard of liv- 
ing,” common to farm and nonfarm families, has 
been noted. Income gains of farm families are one 
reason. More services available to rural people— 
electricity, schools, and community organizations— 
are another. A third influence on farm family 
living patterns is the extent to which farm families 
now depend on nonfarm sources of income. 

Data now available are helpful in understanding 
the sources from which families derive their in- 
come. Included are a special tabulation from the 
April 1951 Current Population Survey made by the 
Bureau of the Census at the request of the Bureau 


of Farm Families 


Virginia Britton 


Dr. Britton is an economist in the family eco- 
nomics division of the Bureau of Human Nutriticn 
and Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. She earned her PhD at the University 
of Chicago. 


of Human Nutrition and Home Economics and 
some related published data.' In this survey, 
sources of 1950 income were reported by a na- 
tional sample of about 25,000 households, includ- 
ing nonfarm as well as those living on farms. In 
spite of a change in the residence classification of 
some families between January 1950 and April 
1951, due to their migration, these data provide 
evidence of certain general tendencies of decided 
importance. 

For most families, income is practically synony- 
mous with current earnings. Only relatively small 
portions of the incomes of most families are de- 
rived from pensions, rents, interest, and dividends. 
Therefore, much of this analysis is based on earn- 
ings. When family income is discussed below, it 
includes net cash earnings plus other income before 
personal taxes. Not included, however, is non- 
money income although this may have been sizable 
for many of the farm families. Farm family housing 
is covered by the farm business arrangements and 
thus is equivalent to income for the family; and 
many farm families probably had farm-furnished 
food and fuel. 

Although the family as a whole, as well as any 
individual in a family, may have earnings from 
numerous specific sources, it was found desirable to 
combine these into four general types of sources 
of earnings: farm wages or salary, farm operation, 
nonfarm wages or salary, and nonfarm self-employ- 
ment. Some families had earnings from only one 


1U. S. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports, 
Series P-60, No. 9. See this publication for detailed defini- 
tions as well as additional tabulations. 


2In order to show a clear-cut relationship between resi- 
dence and income, it would have been necessary to compare 
the 1950 incomes of only those families who had rural 
farm residence throughout 1950 with the 1950 incomes of 
families who had nonfarm residence throughout 1950. 
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general source; others, from two or more. Families 
were then classified by their major source of earn- 
ings: 
Farminc—for those families who had more earnings 
from farm than from nonfarm sources 
Farm wages or salary—for those who had more 
earnings from farm wages or salary than from 
farm operation 
Farm operation—for those who had more earnings 
from farm operation than from farm wages 
or salary 
Oruer Sources—for those families who had more 
earnings from nonfarm than from farm 
sources 
Nonfarm wages or salary—for those who had 
more earnings from nonfarm wages or salary 
than from nonfarm self-employment 
Nonfarm self-employment—for those who had 
more earnings from nonfarm self-employment 
than from nonfarm wages or salary 
No Earnincs—for those families who had no earn- 
ings whatsoever, although some had income 
from other sources 


Nonfarm Employment as 
Major Source of Earnings 


Over a third of the families living on farms in 
April 1951 received more cash earnings from non- 
farm sources than from farming in 1950. In con- 
trast, three-fifths received the major part of their 
cash earnings from farming, and a few had no earn- 
ings (see table 1 and chart 1). Families themselves 
indicated whether they resided on farms, but those 


Chart 1 


TABLE | 


Families classified by major source of money earnings* 
and by residence, 1950 


May 1953 


FAMILIES 
MAJOR SOURCE OF MONEY EARNINGS | 
uri 
United | Rural | —_ Urban 
States | Farm | farm 


| 
percent | percent percent percent 


All 100 100) | 100 
Farming. . 11 59 6 2 
Farm wages or salary. . 3 1 | 3 1 
Farm operation... . . 49 3 | 1 
Other sources , 83 | 35 | 87 | 92 
Nonfarm wages or salary 73 | 30 | 75 | 
Nonfarm self-employment 10 5 12 | 10 

No earnings 7 6 | 8 6 


Nore: Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of 
rounding. 
* Net money earnings before personal taxes. 


who paid cash rent for their house and yard only 
were not counted as living on farms. 

About a sixth of the families living on farms had 
no earnings from farming—received no farm wages 
and made no sales of farm products. Most of these 
had nonfarm wages or salary as the only source of 
earnings; some had nonfarm self-employment as 
the only source; and a few probably had both 
nonfarm sources without any farm earnings. Many 
probably produced food for their own use. Some 
may have been independent families living as 
household help or roomers in a farm-operator 
household but not themselves farming. 

Other families living on farms but 
not having earnings from farming 
may have been families who lived 


MAJOR SOURCE of EARNINGS, 1950 


FAMILIES 


ALL 


RURAL NONFARM 


URBAN 


© WET MONEY EARNINGS © OPERATION AND WAGES 


U.S. 0. A. NEG. 9505-D BUREAU OF HUMAN NUTRITION AND HOME ECONOMICS 


Source: Farming’ BEES Other 


SOURCE: BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


and worked in nonfarm communities 
in 1950 but were living on rural farms 
in April 195l—operating the farms 
and /or continuing to work in urban 
areas. But most of them were prob- 
ably nonfarm workers who were living 
on farms but not selling any farm 
produce or working for farm wages.* 

About a sixth of the families living 
on farms sold some farm produce in 
1950 and /or did farm wage work even 
though they had higher net earnings 
from nonfarm than from farm sources. 
Some may have been families with 
small-scale farming operations who 


92% 


8A table giving data in detail on sources 
of earnings is available from the author. 
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produced some food for the market, plus food for 
home use, but after expenses had little net cash 
farm income. Some of them may have been farmers 
with sizable enterprises that had little net cash earn- 
ings because of crop failures or because farm crops 
produced during the year were held over for sale 
in the following year. However, some may have 
had substantial net farm earnings, but the total 
earned by family members plus any earned by the 
farmer at nonfarm occupations was even greater. 

Undoubtedly, many of these would have been 
considered as farm operators by the 1950 Census 
of Agriculture because of having gross sales of more 
than $150. Most probably would have been classi- 
fied by economic class of farm as either residential 
units or part-time units, and some would probably 
have been classified as commercial units. 


Farming as Major Source of Earnings 


Three-fifths of the rural farm families had more 
cash earnings from farming than from nonfarm 
sources. Over a tenth had some nonfarm earnings 
although their major source of earnings was farm- 
ing. Most of these nonfarm earnings were from 
wages or salaries rather than nonfarm self-employ- 
ment. 

Slightly less than half of the families living on 
farms in April 1951 had earnings from farm sources 
only, that is, farm operation and farm wages. About 
a third had earnings from farm operation only; 
5 per cent, from farm wages only; and 8 per cent, 
from both farm operation and farm wages. The 
farm workers covered were primarily regular 
workers living on the employers’ 
farms. 

Thus we find that, out of all rural 
farm families, a third are what we 
once thought to be typical of families 
living on farms—the farm-operator 
family with no additional source of 
earnings. These farm-operator fam- 
ilies with no additional earnings who 
live on rural farms now make up 5 
per cent of all families in the United 
States. An additional 1 per cent of 
the nation’s families are farm-operator 


SOURCES OF EARNINGS OF FARM FAMILIES 


MEDIAN FAMILY INCOME; 1950 


RURAL 
NONFARM 43450 
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Income of Rural Farm Families Compared with 
That of Other Residence Groups 


A sizable difference was reported in the median 
cash income of rural farm families with different 
major sources of earnings. It was $2,500 for those 
with nonfarm employment as the major source, but 
only $1,800 for those with farming as the major 
source (see table 2 and chart 2). The median in- 
come reported by those in the nonfarm wage group 
was about $150 higher than that of the nonfarm 
self-employment group. On the other hand, those 
in the farm operation group reported family in- 
comes about $500 higher than those in the farm 
wage group. 


TABLE 2 


Median money income* of families classified by 
residence and by major source of earnings, 1950 


MEDIAN INCOME OF FAMILIES 


MAJOR SOURCE OF MONEY EARNINGS Rural 
Rural | 


on- 
ar 
Farm farm 


United Leben 


All aS £1,950 83,050 3 
1,800 | 
| 
950 | 


Farmuig 
Farm wages or salary 
Farm operation 


,550 
400 


Other sources 
Nonfarm wages or salary .| 
Nonfarm self-employment | 


No earnings 700 


* Net money income from all sources, before personal taxes, 
rounded to nearest &50. 
+ Too few families for calculation of a median. 


Chart 2 


waenn MAJOR SOURCE OF EARNINGS 


FARMING’ OTHER 
$1,800 


families with no additional earnings 


who live in cities, towns, or villages. 


Some of these are nonresident oper- 


ators; some are resident operators of 


farms within urban areas; and some 
probably lived in rural areas and 
operated farms there in 1950, then 


moved to nonfarm areas. US.D.A. 


RESIDENCE 


* NET MONEY INCOME FROM ALL SOURCES 
© OPERATION AND WAGES 


SOURCE, BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
BUREAU OF HUMAN NUTRITION AND HOME ECONOMICS 


| 
| 
3,650 : 
2,500 
2,300 
8,600 2 3,250 | 3,850 \ 
$600 2 8,250 | 3,800 
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Median 1950 cash income was reported as $1,950 
for families with rural farm residence in April 1951, 
$3,050 for those with rural nonfarm, and $3,650 
for those with urban. Differences among these 
figures would probably have been greater if there 
had been no farm-to-city and city-to-farm migration 
among these families during 1950 and early 1951. 


Reasons for Differences 


What are some of the reasons for these differ- 
ences? First is the fact that about half of the farm 
families, in contrast with a quarter of the nonfarm 
families, reside in the South, where both farm and 
nonfarm incomes tend to be lower than the average 
for the nation as a whole. Another reason may 
be the size and composition of farm families. 
Though farm families are larger than nonfarm, they 
contain more young children and more old people; 
hence, the homemaker is less likely to have paid 
employment outside the home. 

Moreover, the differences in total real income 
may be decidedly less than the differences in cash 
income. Many of the rural families, particularly 


Home Science Association of India Formed 
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those living on farms, have sizable amounts ot non- 
money income from farm-furnished food, housing, 
and other items. Also the costs of some goods 
and services may be lower to rural than to urban 
families. Furthermore, the farm families, with 
fewer members employed outside the home, would 
not have to bear the additional expenses connected 
with such employment. 

Some differences in median real income probably 
do exist, however. They can be expected to con- 
tinue because some families prefer farming as a 
way of living and working even though the mone- 
tary rewards may be less. On the other hand, the 
income differences may exist because families lack 
knowledge of opportunities available or money to 
move or simply because of inertia. Other personal 
factors, such as education and experience, may also 
be involved. 

Thus it can be seen that an appreciable number 
of families living on farms today are depending on 
nonfarm sources of earnings. A much smaller num- 
ber than expected are dependent on earnings from 
farm operation only. 


The Home Science Association of India, counterpart of the American 
Home Economics Association, came into being at Madras on September 25, 
1952, at the close of the second All-India Conference on Home Science and 
Home Economics. The first such All-India Conference took place in Baroda 
August 1951 as a result of the inspiration of Flemmie P. Kittrell. 

The constitution of the Home Science Association of India declares as 
the general aims of the organization: (1) to promote the welfare of the 
family through sound homemaking education; (2) to raise the standards 


of the profession of home science. 


These are to be implemented by: (1) encouraging the establishment 
and improvement of homemaking education in schools, training colleges, 
universities, and out-of-school programs; (2) making available reports, pam- 
phlets, and other publications relating to home science; (3) encouraging and 
aiding research and investigation in the various fields of home science such 
as: housing, home management, child development, family relationships, 
textiles and clothing, handicrafts, and foods and nutrition; and (4) standard- 
izing and co-ordinating the courses in different institutions. 

The meetings of the conference were attended by 88 registered dele- 
gates and a large number of visitors from Madras City and nearby points. 
The exhibition of nutrition education, handicrafts, home-furnishings, house- 
hold utensils, and home economics literature was thrown open to the 
public for two hours each afternoon and was very well attended and enthu- 


siastically received. 


Mrs. B. Tara Bai, directress of Lady Irwin College, New Delhi, is the 
first president of the new organization. It is expected that the next conven- 
tion of the Home Science Association will take place in New Delhi in 1954. 


—From a report prepared by THeopora E. Bryce and Dorotny M. Pearson 
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A Visually Handicapped Child 
in the Nursery School 


URSERY school experience for home eco- 

nomics students has, as a major goal, an 
acquaintance with children and through that an 
understanding of their development and their be- 
havior. This is appropriate to a later role of mar- 
riage, home, and family. It is to be expected that 
there should be a stress on the “well” and so-called 
“normal” child. This, however, occasionally back- 
fires for that student who later as a mother, a 
teacher, or even a neighbor faces the problem of 
adjusting to the child whose mental, emotional, or 
physical development does not proceed within the 
expected pattern. Class discussion and single visits 
to institutions give only a part of the picture in 
preparing a student to accept also the deviate 
child. 

Two semesters of having a visually handicapped 
child in a nursery school with 15 seeing children 
demonstrated the worth of this experience for the 
college student. The value of the experience for 
the visually handicapped child, as well as for the 
other children, was expected; the meaning for the 
college student was not fully realized until as the 
semester progressed there was repeatedly evidenced 
a broadened learning about children and emotional 
responses changing from pity to understanding sym- 
pathy and from shock to admiring surprise. 


Diane at Three 

Diane was three years old when it was suggested 
that she enter nursery school. She had been blind 
since birth though she could differentiate light from 
dark. She was an extremely attractive child with 
a good physical build. Her dark curls, smooth 
complexion, and friendly manner combined with 
an always becoming and colorful costume made her 
immediately appealing to every adult. She was a 
friendly child, particularly at ease with adults. Her 
verbal skills were advanced. Her motor skills were 
slower but adequate. Diane walked with a hesi- 
tancy though this was not so noticeable within the 
house as out of doors. When intent upon a story 
or when unoccupied she would occasionally hold 
her tongue between her lips or rub her eyes. Only 


Lois R. Schulz 


Dr. Schulz is head of the department of child 
welfare and director of the nursery school in the 
School of Home Economics at Kansas State 
College. 


a brief comment or a slight touch on her hand was 
needed to stop either one. 

When the question was presented of accepting 
Diane in this nursery school group, one immediate 
consideration was for her physical safety. It was, 
therefore, interesting to note in how many ways 
the nursery school setting provides for a child's 
safety, whether a seeing child or a blind child. 
Since Diane could discern light, she could tell if 
a room were in darkness and would often reach 
for the light or ask that it be turned on. Diane's 
home was a three-room apartment in which she 
could go in almost a direct line from her bedroom 
to the kitchen or living room. Because the nursery 
school was housed in a large home with many 
turns and walls, it was helpful that she had suffi- 
cient light perception to find door openings. When 
changes were made in the physical setting of the 
nursery school, they were carefully shown to Diane 
so that she easily learned the path of free space and 
the new location of materials. 

Diane very quickly transferred her dependency 
upon her parents to a dependency upon any 
adult at the nursery school. She appealed to the 
“lady” and was hesitant to do for herself. When 
encouraged to do things for herself or to depend 
upon the other children, she would frequently say, 
“I want the lady to help me.” 

Outdoors she would walk around or stand near 
the “lady.” When encouraged to climb, swing, or 
slide, she would withdraw or very hesitatingly par- 
ticipate for a few minutes. When walks were taken 
away from the school yard, Diane would always be 
the last of the group. 

During the first semester Diane did not become a 
real part of any children’s group; she played on the 
periphery. During the story period, however, she 
was interested and would talk about the stories and 
join the group. She learned songs easily and did 
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finger plays with great glee. She enjoyed her record 
plaver at home. It was not unusual for Diane to 
greet the nursery school teacher with “Miss F, I 
have a song for the children” and then would un- 
hesitatingly sing all verses for the group. A favorite 
song was “Some Day My Prince Will Come.” 

Diane’s adjustment to children was slow; although 
a few of them specifically selected her and wanted 
to help her, she was at first resistant to their help. 
One of the four-year-old boys, John, was always 
interested in helping Diane, wanting to take her 
hand on walks or when activities changed. At first 
Diane accepted him with hesitancy but after a few 
weeks resisted his every approach. He then re- 
taliated with overt physical aggression. Later in the 
semester a very different response was made to 
Sue, a four-year-old girl, who after having selected 
her place in the story group would verbally direct 
Diane where to put her rug and which color rug 
to choose. Diane followed such directions happily 
and easily. While the reasons for John’s interest in 
Diane and her resistance to his overtures remained 
obscure, the suggestion appeared that the physical 
contacts were less desirable to her than the verbal 
directions which allowed her freedom to move in- 
dependently and at her own pace. 

By the end of the year, Diane had accepted quite 
a few of the children as friends with whom she 
chose to play, whom she would greet when arriving 
at school, and to whom she brought tales of things 
she had done at home. When the daily progress 
notes for the period of the year were examined, 
it was noted that 11 of the 15 children in the total 
group were involved in her activities. 

Only one incident was noted of any reference 
made by the children to Diane's visual handicap. 
After she had been in the nursery school for some 
time, she and six other children were playing a 
follow-the-leader type of game, going through the 
fox hole barrel, across the ladders, and over the 
climbing box. As the play progressed, Diane at 
one time reached the position at the head of the 
group. The children were following her but when she 
moved more slowly, John, who had so many times 
tried to play with Diane but whom she had rejected 
called out, “You can’t lead because you can’t see.” 
Having said that, he looked startled and quickly 
turned back to Diane and said, “You can’t lead 
‘cause you're a girl and girls aren't as good as boys.” 
Diane gave no evidence that she had heard John’s 
comment, but it was noticed that she continued with 
the group just one more round and then sought out 
the “lady.” 

Diane was interested in puzzles; she very quickly 
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attacked a simple geometrical type of puzzle and 
soon selected other patterns. She traced with her 
finger both the outline of the object to be replaced 
and the hole which it was to fill. Her preferred 
activity was playing with the dolls, particularly 
washing them. She also enjoyed washing the toy 
dishes and was meticulous about putting them 
away. She did little with block play. Dramatic 
play interested her for only short periods after which 
she would retreat to play alone in the doll corner or 
in the housekeeping area. 

Diane’s reaction to noise was of real concern. 
She didn't like things that became too loud; she 
moved away from noisy play and usually stayed 
away from an active group. Toward the end of 
the second semester, however, she was active in 
squealing ‘and would sometimes join groups that 
were making a lot of noise. Her interest here, 
however, was of short duration and evidences of 
fatigue appeared very soon. 

Fatigue was so frequently noticed with Diane that 
it seemed reasonable to conclude that she tired 
more easily than most children. No doubt the effort 
necessary to pursue the usual nursery school activ- 
ities was greater for her. She would often lie on the 
rug at story time. Other times she would frequently 
seek out an adult to sit near her, crawl on her lap, 
or just stand close to her. How much of this was 
dependency upon the adult and how much was 
fatigue was sometimes a question. It may have 
been that on occasions the “lady” was too eager 
to have Diane “do this with John” or “go there with 
Sue” so that Diane may have felt rejected by the 
adult. 

Certain techniques of verbal phrasing were char- 
acteristic. “Go way up” meant “go in front of 
me”; “go down” meant “in back of me.” It was a 
point of real accomplishment when, about the mid- 
dle of the second semester, Diane insisted on going 
alone to her story group on the second floor. She 
insisted that the teacher wait until “I'm all the way 
front.” This involved making three turns and walk- 
ing through another room to find her story group, 
but she was skillful in making that path by her- 
self. 

As might be expected, Diane’s adjustment to new 
kinds of experiences was slow. This was especially 
noticed in activities which involved the sense of 
feeling. Her first experience with finger painting 
was one of complete refusal. She touched the paints 
with the tip of her finger many times before she 
would put even one mark on the paper. It was not 
until the second semester that finger painting be- 
came an enjoyable activity for Diane. 
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Her paintings showed an interesting progression 
from a very few marks on the first page to a com- 
plete coverage of the whole sheet. A preference 
was shown for two colors; she used much blue, by 
verbal request, and she used a red and black mixed 
together. It is probable, of course, that these 
choices were prompted by remarks made by the 
other children painting nearby and that her interest 
in the activity resulted from the eagerness of the 
other children for finger painting. Her paintings 
showed a variety of motions; she employed not only 
the long one-way motion but also used the palm of 
her hand, pressure of the tips of her fingers, and a 
circular motion of the whole hand. Thus her paint- 
ing displayed wide strokes as well as interesting 
skin pressures. 

Her early reactions to clay were similar to those 
with finger paint; at first, she would merely touch 
it with her finger. She used plasticeen at home but 
had shown little interest in it. Ceramic clay as well 
as the dough type was introduced to her but more 
than 12 experiences transpired before Diane would 
really put her fingers in it, roll it, shape it, and 
otherwise enjoy it with a group of children. At 
first her comment was, “I don't like it, I want to 
wash my hands.” 

Diane asked to do easel painting and enjoyed 
using the brush with large motions. She asked for 
this activity before she accepted finger painting or 
clay and was more willing to experiment with it. 


Value for College Students 


The nursery school experience was a helpful one 
for Diane. How may we interpret it for the college 
student who was enrolled in the preschool labora- 
tory? For many, it was a first experience with a 
handicapped child so that the “doing with her” 
and the “feeling about her” were as important as, 
if not more than, the academic explanation of her 
behavior. 

The students had opportunity to learn to what 
degree and under what circumstances a modifica- 
tion of procedures from those typical for preschool 
years was necessary for Diane. Many of the 
students were in the preschool laboratory for the 
first time. These students, though given limited 
assignments to help Diane, were in a position to 
observe her. An advanced class in child guidance 
was at a level of learning at which it was thought 
that the experience with a visually handicapped 
child would be meaningful. When Diane first en- 
tered the nursery school, therefore, one student 
was assigned specifically to observe and to help 
her each day. The previous experiences of these 
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students in working with preschool children, in 
knowing how to talk to them, their areas of interest, 
and how much to aid them were helpful bases for 
working with Diane. This background of expe- 
rience also served as an excellent basis for the 
modification which the students needed to make 
in the expectancy of the child’s responses. 

Diane’s slower tempo was recognized in observ- 
ing her adjustment to the nursery school. The 
students had observed children when they entered 
‘nursery school and noted the growth during the 
semester. Recording the details of Diane's ac- 
ceptance of the activities and routines demonstrated 
to the students that the child with a visual handicap 
makes a different approach to new situations. Char- 
acteristic of Diane was a caution in the initial 
attempt followed by a period of wariness quite in 
contrast to the dashing and venturesomeness of 
many preschool children. 

Progress notes were kept by each student and 
discussed in class. Thus there was the opportunity 
for student-staff discussion to clarify and interpret 
Diane’s skills—those typical of preschool age and 
those atypical because of her lack of vision. The 
student was given the responsibility of directing 
Diane by voice, or physical contact if needed, to 
the path where motor progress was possible or to 
the location of desired materials. These students 
were challenged by the need for stressing verbal 
guidance and for explaining activities in terms of 
feeling rather than in terms of seeing. It was a 
learning situation for the students to stand back 
and wait while the trial and error proceeded. The 
general reaction on the part of the students was 
surprise that a visually handicapped child could 
do so many things. 


Parents’ Objectives 

The parents’ objectives for the nursery school 
experience for Diane were well defined: They 
wanted her to do the things the other children did, 
and they wanted her to have social experiences with 
children. That Diane was so attractive physically, 
so delightful with her sense of humor, and so ap- 
pealing in her eagerness to know and to do things 
drew every person to her at the first meeting. Her 
ready acceptance of adults was pleasing to the 
students so that the experience of knowing when 
to withdraw in order to let the children help Diane 
and how to withdraw so that she would not feel 
rejected, required a sensitivity in relationships not 
easily explained in words. The students had seen 
Diane reject John’s physical overtures as contrasted 
with her acceptance of Sue’s verbal approaches. 
There were also many times when it was important 
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for Diane just to sit, to listen, and to feel that she 
was with the group. These were the intangibles 
which the students needed to experience as a basis 
for developing constructive techniques for guiding 
young children. 

The parents had a third objective: They wanted 
Diane to acquire an independence and a willing- 
ness to help herself. Though an advanced student 
was assigned to help Diane when she needed it, 
a point equally emphasized was to guard against 
Diane's becoming overdependent upon adult help. 
Developing a sensitivity toward this factor of when 
to help and when to let Diane try for herself, came 
from experience more than from words. It was 
often difficult for the student to allow Diane to 
experiment for herself, especially when she found 
the “doing” hard. It was a matter of pride on the 
part of the students if they could record something 
new that Diane had tried “on her own” or some 
new success she had achieved. From these 
accounts, it became evident that the students were 
recognizing the importance of waiting while Diane 
tried. 

The children sensed Diane’s need as well as the 
teacher's effort to help her to become independent. 
On one occasion when the head teacher tried to 
withdraw from the situation, she noticed to her 
surprise that the children were following her rather 
than staying with Diane. 

It should be noted that the parental attitude and 
co-operation with the nursery school were outstand- 
ing. This was demonstrated at the time when John 
had told Diane that she could not lead the group. 
The teacher considered it important to relate this 
to Diane’s mother, who commented, “Oh, that will 
happen many times. We've told Diane that she is 
different, and she will have to learn to accept that.” 
It was said with an understanding of her part in 
helping Diane to meet the rest of her life in a 
slightly different way from that of people with 
whom she would work and play. 

Another objective of the nursery school expe- 
rience for Diane may be noted: The parents wanted 
Diane to accept and to be accepted by her peers 
as well as by adults. For many of the college 
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students this first experience with a visually handi- 
capped child was a highly emotional one, partic- 
ularly during Diane's first weeks in the nursery 
school. While observi ing Diane, the students show ed 
by their facial expressions their surprise and their 
concern. As the semester progressed, those expres- 
sions changed to expectancy and enjoyment. This 
seemed evidence of the students’ emotional accept- 
ance of the situation. Many students were able 
to verbalize this during the course of the semester. 
To the staff, the verbal and facial expressions 
seemed indicative of the very real need that 
students have for contact with physically handi- 
capped persons in order to meet them on the street, 
in the neighborhood, or in the community as chil- 
dren or as adults. An awareness of their many 
abilities is necessary as a foundation for knowing 
ways in which to help them. 

An incident, involving one of the beginning 
students, dramatized this need. Diane was standing 
in the middle of the room wanting “the lady” to do 
something for her when a child offered to do it. 
The teacher assured Diane that Mary's help was 
adequate. After several offers from Mary, the 
teacher ignored the request from Diane. A student 
who was observing became disturbed about it, 
much more than she would have been had the situa- 
tion involved a seeing child. This student finally 
broke away from the observation area and with 
verbal aggression toward the teacher thundered 
out, “That is no way to treat Diane and I will help 
her if you are so cruel and refuse.” In a similar 
situation, half an hour later, Diane sought out Mary 
for help. 

The special assignment of a student to be near 
or with Diane was the major concession made be- 
cause of her visual handicap. Though it was 
originally done to insure Diane's safety, the proce- 
dure was helpful to the students and, therefore, 
was continued throughout the semester. In_ this 
way the students were able to make detailed ob- 
servations about Diane’s progress. In addition, each 
student thus had opportunity to learn to know 
Diane and to share her fun and her achievement 
at nursery school. 


Do Your Seniors Know? 


Home economics majors who graduate this June may join the American 
Home Economics Association for 1953-54 at the reduced rate of $3.50 national 
dues (plus state dues) if they join before they leave the campus. May is a 
good month for faculty members to plan short talks at the college club 
meetings on advantages of membership in the AHEA. Copies of the AHEA 
Organization and Program folder are available in quantity on request. 
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YUL 


Are the hey to 
Better Relations 


uesday 


8 a.m.-5 p.m. Registration 
9 a.m.-8 p.m. Visit exhibits 
10 a.m. General epening session: YOU Are 
the Key to Better Personal Rela- 
tions 
Speakers: Rosert L. SuTHERLAND 
Mrs. Epna Krart JAMES 
2 p.m. Discussion groups 
8 p.m. Missouri Night 


7:15 a.m. Omicron Nu breakfast 

8 a.m.-5 p.m. Registration 

8:15 a.m. Eye opener: Today's House 
and the Things in It 

8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Visit exhibits 

9:30 a.m Division meetings 

12:15 p.m. Alumnae luncheons 

2:30 p.m. AHEA business and council 
meeting 

7 p.m. Banquet: In the Heart of America 
Speaker: Mrs. 

Sweeney HERBERT 


onday 


9 a.m.-12 noon AHEA executive committee 
9 a.m.-12 noon Meeting of state presidents 
12 noon Registration opens 

2 p.m. Public relations workshop 

7-8 p.m. Program-of-work committee 

8-10 p.m. Committee meetings 


ednesday 


7:15 a.m. Breakfasts: Phi Upsilon Omicron 
Kappa Omicron Phi 
8 a.m.-5 p.m. Registration 
8:15 a.m. Eye opener: What's New for 
You in Foods and Nutrition 
8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Visit exhibits 
9:30 a.m. General session: YOU Are the Key 
to Better Public Relations 
Speaker: Joun HARDEN 
1:30 p.m. Department meetings 
4:30 p.m. Alumnae teas 
6:00 p.m. Alumnae dinners 
8:30 p.m. Research meetings: Interpreting 
Current Home Economics 
Research 


8 a.m.-2 p.m. Registration 
8:15 a.m. Eye opener: The Powers of Charm 
8:30 a.m.-12 noon Visit exhibits 
9:30 a.m. General session: YOU Are the Key 
to Better Relations in the 
Greater Community 
Speaker: Mrs. ANNA HepGEMAN 
1 p.m. Consumer interests meeting: 
Symposium on Rayon and Acetate 
Standards 
3:15 p.m. AHEA council meeting 
(State presidents and executive board 
meetings will be held Saturday. ) 
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CBS Portrait by Ben Polin 


Mercedes Bates 


“California Cooking” 


Constance Welling 


Maurice Seymour 


Reba Staggs 
“Memos on Meat” 


Strauss Peyton Austen Field 


Helen Rodgers 
“Sugar ’N Spice 
Make Nutrition Nice” 


| HE very latest and the very best from the 


home economics stars is the theme song of 
the eye openers for Kansas City in June. 

“We'd like the eye openers to sparkle with new 
ideas; we'd like the eye openers to dramatize new 
techniques; and we'd like every home economist 
on her way up to see how it’s done ‘at the top’,” 
declared AHEA’s program planning committee last 
November. Unanimously they selected program 
committee member Mrs. Ellen Semrow of the 
American Institute of Baking as the person to plan 
eve openers to meet these specifications. 

This preview of the 1953 eye openers leaves no 
doubt about Mrs. Semrow’s success. Never could 
the “eye openers” better deserve their name. 


What's New for You in Foods and Nutrition on 
Wednesday opens the eye opener series with Con- 
stance Welling, district home economist for Frigid- 
aire Sales Corporation and chairman of the Greater 
Kansas City HEIB Group, as master of ceremonies. 

California Cooking by Mercedes Bates, star of 
her own TV program “California Living,” will high- 


New Ideas and 


in Annual Meeting 


light the menu simplification which results from 
the casual way of California living. Miss Bates, 
a graduate of Oregon State College, owns her 
own firm in which she acts as advertising food 
consultant and operates the only independent com- 
mercial test kitchen on the West Coast. She is 
president-elect of the California Home Economics 
Association. What she cooks in California we'll 
see in Kansas City in June. 

Memos on Meat from the notebook of Reba 
Staggs will be presented with her famous drama and 
flair as part of the Wednesday eye opener. As di- 
rector of the department of home economics for 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board, Miss 
Staggs directs an extensive program of education, 
exhibits, and demonstrations on meat selection, care, 
and cookery. Incidentally, Miss Staggs has a mas- 
ter’s degree in food preparation from the University 
of Missouri. 

Sugar ’N Spice Make Nutrition Nice by Helen 
Rodgers, regional home economist of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, is to be illustrated by taking basic 
breads and glamorizing them in different ways. 
Some of the variations are cranberry orange rings, 
marmalade drops, and caramel coconut puffs. 
Baker’s bread comes in for some glamorizing, too. 
Miss Rodgers is a University of Missouri graduate. 


Today’s House and the Things in It on Thursday 
will have as master of ceremonies Mrs. Elizabeth 
McCartney, supervisor of the school lunch program 
in the Shawnee Mission School in Kansas City, 
Kansas. This program, too, will have three 15- 
minute presentations. 

In Focus on the Kitchen, Anna S. Fisher, associate 
editor of household equipment for McCall's Maga- 
zine, will focus on what's new in kitchens with 
slides to illustrate her comments. Miss Fisher spe- 
cializes in kitchen and laundry appliances and 
equipment. A Syracuse University graduate, she 
has served as chairman of the Philadelphia HEIB 
group and is active in the New York HEIB’s. 

Furniture Arrangement in the Small Home, a 
chalk talk by Ruth Austin, promises to send every- 
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New lechniques 


Eye Openers 


one home from convention in a furniture shifting 
mood and ready to try Miss Austin’s magic of 
creating space where there wasn't space before. 
For many home economists one of the thrills of this 
meeting will be the opportunity to see in person 
the author of Elementary Costume Illustration and 
co-author of Furnishing Your Home. Miss Austin 
is an associate professor of applied design at Purdue 
University. 

Pattern—in Control, especially as pertaining to 
the teen-age girl's room, takes us into another room 
in Today’s House with Mrs. Agnes Leindorff, head 
of the department of related art in the School of 
Home Economics at the University of Wisconsin, as 
our guide. Pattern, says Mrs. Leindorff, is a human 
need; it can be an accent or enrichment if we con- 
trol it—and how to control it we'll see in Kansas 
City at the Thursday eye opener. 


The Powers of Charm will certainly be sufficient 
to bring everyone to the auditorium at 8:15 on 
Friday morning ready and eager to hear more. 
Mrs. Frances Kerley, homemaking supervisor of 
the public schools in Kansas City and president of 
the Missouri Home Economics Association, has 
been persuaded to add presiding at this eye opener 
to her other duties during convention week. 

Prudence Dorn, food and equipment editor of 
Everywoman’s magazine and chairman of the New 
York HEIB group, is to describe the “great number 
of little things that add up to making you a charm- 
ing person.” Not long ago the New York HEIB’s 
sponsored a highly successful John Powers Charm 
Clinic covering six points: exercise and diet, “make- 
down,” speech, styling, posture, and 
personality. 

Influences from that famous course 
can be expected in Kansas City—with 
Miss Dorn translating the ideal of 
charm to the possibilities of each in- 
dividual. Don't miss Friday — or 
Thursday—or Wednesday if you are 
coming to annual meeting for new 
ideas and new techniques. 


Anna S. Fisher—“Focus on the Kitchen” 


Eye openers at the 1953 annual 
meeting of the AHEA will be 
held in the Municipal Audi- 
torium on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday of annual meeting 
week. Opening time 8:15 a.m. 


Mrs. Frances Kerley 


Prudence Dorn—“The Powers of Charm” 


Mrs. Agnes Leindorff 
“Pattern—in Control” 


Ruth Austin 
“Furniture . . 


Mrs. Elizabeth McCartney 


Strauss Peyton 
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Putting the “Value” into Evaluation 


E VALUATION is an inherent part of any edu- 
cational program. It includes the idea of 
placing value upon things and studying situations in 
terms of those values. This bit of philosophy guided 
the thinking and action of the committee which met 
last November in Kansas City to set up the general 
pattern of the 1953 annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association. 

Comments from members who attended the 
meeting at Atlantic City were analyzed and utilized 
as the bases for planning the Kansas City meeting. 
In so far as possible, the major suggestions offered 
by the membership helped to structure the program 
from eye openers to general sessions. 

The responses show that in the opinion of those 
who evaluated last year’s meeting, programs should 
be streamlined or should provide a break during 
the meeting; sessions and speakers should be held 
to a given time; discussion should follow main 
speakers; there should be fewer speakers at depart- 
ment and division programs; eye openers were 
excellent; the combination business and council 
meeting is a good plan; and the discussion group 
meetings should be repeated. 

Last year, too, there were those ever-appearing 
evaluation comments regarding available time for 
exhibits and recreation, and items pointing to ex- 
penses. The planning committee believes that 
“Missouri Night,” an informal get-together in the 
Auditorium immediately following the “open eve- 
ning” for exhibits will help to satisfy requests for 
more time for the exhibits and for recreation. The 
suggestion in last year's evaluation report that more 
audience participation is desirable was taken into 
account in planning the second general session, 
which will feature a main speaker, a symposium by 
several home economists, and discussion from the 
floor. Other comments from the 1952 evaluation 
report were found equally helpful in planning this 
year's program. 

The evaluative process commences with an exam- 
ination of the purposes and in terms of the methods 
used in arriving at these purposes. It is a process 
of determining how well and to what extent these 
purposes are being realized and gives an oppor- 
tunity for re-direction. The committee members 


Meta Vossbrink 


Miss Vossbrink of Michigan State College is chair- 
man of the evaluation committee for the 1953 
annual meeting of AHEA and was a member of 
the evaluation committee last year. She is also 
a member of the program planning committee 
for the 1953 annual meeting. 


who met in Kansas City were well aware of these 

directions. Thus, their first action was the determi- 

nation of values and the formulation of purposes. 

The evaluation which follows is then a process of 

clarifying these values. 

The 1953 meeting was planned to accomplish four 
major purposes. It was the program planning com- 
mittee’s belief that if these purposes are achieved, 
those who attend the meeting would consider it 
a very worth-while professional investment with 
the time and financial items reaping high benefits. 
The purposes for the 1953 meeting include: 

1. To inspire members with the professional con- 
tributions and leadership of home economics to 
the art of living (Surely a feeling of unity and 
pride will furnish inspiration for further pro- 
fessional growth. ) 

To provide information to AHEA members as 
they become acquainted with new challenges 
for the home economist and gain the essential 
facts for keeping up with new trends and tech- 
niques in the subject areas 
To stimulate the membership to contribute to 
the total education program of youth and adults 
and to accept leadership in the greater com- 
munity 

. To provide opportunity for members to partici- 
pate in leadership activities and to share in 
individual as well as group process experiences 


At the 1953 meeting we will need help to collect 
tangible evidence of the results of the convention 
which aims at improvement of future meetings. 
Will you help by reporting your feelings and re- 
actions at Kansas City in order to bring about even 
greater satisfaction with the 1954 meeting? 


Of course you are only one, 

But you are one. 

And you can do something 

To put the “value” into evaluation. 
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Home Sewing Centers: 


SEWING center in the home is a real need 
for most of the farm families in the Western 
Region. Conclusive evidence of the need is shown 
by a survey made by the Agricultural Experiment 
Stations of 11 western states in co-operation with 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics in which interviewers questioned 1,149 
homemakers as to activities carried on in the house.* 
Sewing ranked high among the activities, with 85 
per cent of families owning sewing machines and 
75 per cent doing some sewing. Of those who own 
machines, 747 or 75 per cent have treadle machines, 
195 or 19 per cent have electric consoles, and 56 
or 6 per cent have electric portable machines. 

The amount of certain types of sewing done is 
indicated in the table. 


Number of selected types of items made by 
western farm families 


FAMILIES MAKING TOTAL 

FAMILIES 

TYPES OF ITEMS 9 or " MAKING 

Ito4 S5to8 ore No TYPE OF 
Items Items [tems Report ITEM 
Women’s dresses 354 277 123 #16 770 
Children’s garments 99 103 257) 380 $89 
Nightwear 310 99 2 33 470 


Large items such as coats, 
draperies, slip covers, 
farm machinery covers 198 80 3602 335 


Most of the sewing is now done in the living and 
dining areas and in the bedroom. Of the families 
who sew, 74 per cent sew in these three areas and 
11 per cent sew in the kitchen. That families are 
not satisfied with this arrangement is evidenced by 
the fact that 50 per cent of them would prefer to 


‘Contribution from Montana State College, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Paper No. 272 Journal Series. 


2A. Woo.nicn, E. Bevertwce, and M. Wison, Housing 
Needs of Western Farm Families. West. Coop. Ser. Res. 
Rept. No. 1 (1952). 


Margaret Slaughter 


Mrs. Slaughter is assistant professor of home 
economics research at the Montana State College 
Agricultural Experiment Station. She is engaged 
in housing research in connection with Regional 
Project W-8, The Improvement of Rural Housing 
in the Western Region. 


have a sewing room and only 25 per cent would 
prefer to sew in the living and dining areas or the 
bedroom, and less than 2 per cent prefer to sew in 
the kitchen. In spite of this preference for sewing 
rooms, a great many families will not be able to 
add sewing rooms to their present homes nor in- 
clude them in new houses because of cost. Thus, 
sewing will continue to be done in other areas 
of the house. 

A study was undertaken at Montana State Col- 
lege to design storage space for sewing equipment 
suitable for any room. The following list of articles 
to be stored was made up from the information ob- 
tained in the survey and supplemented with the 
help of a clothing teacher and three farm home- 
makers who do considerable sewing. The list in- 
cludes the following items: 

Cards of buttons, Yardstick 

snaps, hooks Iron 

and eyes, tapes, Ironing board 

and elastic Sleeve board 


Pin cushion 
Needle cushion 
Emery bag 
Seam gauge 


Needles Darning cotton Pan and sponge 
Pins Zippers Press cloths 
Thimbles Thread Articles under 
Tape measure Sewing machine construction 
Razor blades attachments ( folded ) 
Ruler Patterns Garments under 
Carbon paper Shoulder pads construction 
Tracing wheel New materials (hung) 


Skirt marker 
Darning eggs 
Pinking shears 
Knitting needles 


Fancy work 
Articles to be 
repaired 


Cutting shears 
Loose buttons, 
snaps, hooks 
and eves Scraps 
In addition, the sewing activity requires full- 
length mirrors for fitting, work surfaces for hand 
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sewing, a cutting surface, and the sewing machine. 
Since only 6 per cent of the homemakers inter- 
viewed had electric portable sewing machines, and 
4 per cent owned dress forms, these two items were 
not included in the storage planned. 


Sewing equipment storage chest showing cutting table 
(closed) and lap boards. 


Description of Storage Chest 


A storage chest 42 x 23 inches and 371, inches 
high was designed to store the small articles used 


in sewing. A cutting table and lap boards are parts 
of this chest. 

The center of the cutting table is the top of the 
chest. A hinged leaf folds over onto the top when 
not in use and opens out to the front and rests on 
a support when in use. The support slides back 
into the cabinet when the leaf is closed. A drop 
leaf at the back of the chest raises to complete the 
cutting table, which is six feet long. The table top 
is cork to prevent the slipping of material and to 
allow the seamstress to pin the material directly 
to the table. A material trough which keeps long 
pieces of material from the floor may be hooked 
onto either end of the cutting table. The chest is on 
casters so that it may be moved easily. 

Two lap boards, 19 inches wide and 15 inches 
deep, pull out of the chest at a height of 28 inches. 
These provide a place to do hand stitching. They 
also provide a place for the pattern guide, scissors, 
pins, and other small articles needed at the sewing 
machine. 

The storage plan for the chest was based not only 
on the measurement of equipment and grouping 
according to use but also on consideration of the 
sewing process as a whole. The arrangement used 
was in the form of a U. The sewing machine 
formed the base of the U, the storage cabinet was 
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placed to the right, the ironing board, at a height 
suitable to use while sitting, to the left. An armless 
swivel chair facilitates turning from one part of the 
unit to another. 

With this arrangement in mind, the storage cabi- 
net was designed to store all items used while doing 
hand or machine stitching on the right-hand side. 
This allows constant use of the left-hand pull board, 
and the reach to the drawers on the right-hand 
side is more convenient than to the left. On the 
left are stored the new materials, patterns, fancy 
work, shoulder pads. Two drawers above the pull 
boards are used for storing garments to be mended 
and the patches saved for that purpose. These are 
not needed during the sewing activity. On the 
right-hand side below the pull boards are drawers 
fitted for cutting equipment, the supplies such as 
tapes, zippers, hooks and eyes, and buttons, thread, 
the article or garment under construction and find- 
ings for it, machine attachments, and sewing 
pamphlets. 

The drawers for scraps, shoulder pads, and ma- 
chine attachments have removable and adjustable 
partitions. The drawer for patterns has adjustable 
partitions which make it possible to store patterns 
by garment type or by family member. The backs 
of the compartments designed for shears are cov- 
ered with sponge rubber to prevent dulling the 
ends of the shears. The spool drawer is stair- 
stepped to facilitate the selection of thread. 


Sewing Storage Cabinet 


To provide a double full-length mirror and stor- 
age for larger items, a cabinet 24 x 36 inches and 
81 inches high was designed. It was divided into 
two sections—one providing space for hanging par- 
tially finished garments, and the other planned for 
the storage of irons, ironing board, sleeve board, 
pan and sponge, press cloths, and the material 
trough when not in use on the cutting table. A hook 
for the yardstick is provided. A full-length mirror 
on the inside of each of the two doors allows the 
seamstress to see every angle of her garment for 
fitting. The shelf for the irons and the adjacent 
cabinet wall are covered with a hard, noninflam- 
mable material which is safe for hot irons. The 
iron cord is caught up over a hook above the shelf. 
A three-prong pull-out towel rod provides a place 
for press cloths. The rod for hanging unfinished 
garments is adjustable to three different heights. 
This cabinet can be placed beside the storage chest 
or at the open end of the U to form a square, 
allowing a passageway between the cabinet and 
the rest of the sewing unit. 
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This unit, composed of storage chest, cabinet, 
sewing machine, and ironing board, was planned 
for the homemaker who needs a complete sewing 
center. It was used in the homes of three rural 
homemakers, the college home management 
teacher, and the writer. The homemakers were 
chosen by the county home demonstration agent 
for their interest in sewing and ability to criticize 
objectively and keenly. Their evaluation and criti- 
cism were used in redesigning the unit. It was then 
rebuilt, using the new design which incorporated 
the suggestions for improvement. 


Lamp Stand Storage Chest 

To plan storage for those who do not do enough 
sewing to justify the complete sewing center, a 
storage chest which will double as a lamp stand 
was designed. It is 12 x 18 inches and 26 inches 
high. The top drawer is fitted to hold two pairs of 
shears, loose buttons, snaps, hooks and _ eyes, 
needles, pins, thimbles, and razor blades. A second 
drawer holds cards of findings, darning cotton, seam 
gauge, ruler, tape measure, and knitting needles or 
zippers. One drawer provides storage for shoulder 
pads, one for scraps, and another for small gar- 
ments to be mended. A spool drawer in this chest 
is stair-stepped and holds 36 spools of thread. 


Minimum Storage 

Minimum storage, adequate only for those who 
do a little mending and hand sewing, took the form 
of a small chest or hassock 13 x 18 inches and 13 


Right. Full length mirrors make 
fitting easy. 


Below. Hassock storage cabinet 
ready for use. 
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inches high. The hinged lid opens to disclose a 
tray, fitted to hold shears, thread, needles, pins, 
thimbles, razor blades, and loose buttons or snaps. 
This tray holds the tools and supplies usually 
needed for hand sewing and can be taken to 
the davenport or easy chair. One drawer is fitted 
for darning cotton, darning egg, knitting needles, 
and cards of findings. The other drawer holds 
scraps of material for patching or small articles to 
be mended. 

The cost of all units will vary from one locality 
to another as the cost of lumber and labor varies. 
Also, many men will be able to construct the units, 
and in some instances scrap lumber may be used 
to further reduce cost. 


Summary 


The three sewing units provide sewing equipment 
storage ranging from a complete sewing center 
to storage of only a minimum amount of equipment. 
The storage was designed to meet the needs of 
western farm families as those needs were revealed 
by the housing survey. 

This work opens the way for a study to determine 
the amount of space required for the sewing ac- 
tivity. Such a study is now under way at Montana 
State College. Upon completion of the study, space 
standards for the sewing activity and storage re- 
quired for sewing equipment will be available to 
architects and to others interested in house plan- 
ning. 
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HIS is a report of the kind, amount, cost, and 

nutritive value of the food purchased and 
served by groups of home economics students living 
in a co-operative dormitory and responsible for 


their own meal planning and preparation. The 
report covers certain months of each of 10 calendar 
years from 1941 through 1950. 

Love Memorial Hall at the University of 
Nebraska accommodates 48 home economics stu- 
dents. In order to have the food service on a tamily- 
size basis, the group is divided into five units of 
six girls each and three units of eight girls each. 
Each unit has its own kitchen and dining room, and 
the girls are responsible for planning, purchasing, 
and preparing all of their food. At the beginning 
of each semester the students decide how much 
money they want to spend for food, and then each 
unit has the same allowance per person. 

A girl is “first cook” in her unit for two weeks at 
a time. She plans the meals, buys the food, keeps 
the accounts, and directs the “second cook” in pre- 
paring the meals. Her menus require no formal 
approval from the advisers, but she is free to ask 
for suggestions. 

The girls buy most of their food at large groce- 
teria-type markets. They usually shop there once 
a week and then supplement their food supply from 
a small neighborhood grocery. Canned foods, eggs, 
cream, or meat brought from the girls’ homes are 
paid for at calculated retail prices. Since 1947 the 
treasurer of the dormitory has bought some canned 
foods in case lots and potatoes and cabbage in 
100-pound sacks for resale in smaller quantities at 
cost. 


Method 
For the study the inventory method was used. 


1Published with the approval of the director as paper 
No. 598, Journal Series, Nebraska Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 
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This meant recording the weight of all food on hand 
in each unit at the beginning and end of the period 
of study, the weight and cost of all food purchased, 
and the number of persons served at each meal 
during this period. Also recorded was the weight of 
kitchen waste but not individual plate waste. The 
recorded waste was subtracted from the weight of 
food purchased. 

The records of all of the units were combined. 
Foods of similar composition were classified into 
11 groups as outlined by Berryman and Chatfield 
(1). Then the average amount of food in each 
group which was available to each person was cal- 
culated. Following this, the nutritive value of the 
available food was calculated by using factors for 
each food group. Berryman and Chatfield had 
derived these factors from the nutritive value of 
a composite of different foods within that group, 
with each food weighted according to the frequency 
with which it had been found to occur in the aver- 
age diet. 

In view of the type of records kept and the 
method of calculating nutritive value, small differ- 
ences in either quantities of food available or in 
nutritive value will not be considered as significant 
nor as meriting discussion. 

The tables represent food which was available 
to each student, rather than what she actually ate. 
There were usually a few girls with poor food habits 
who did not eat all of the food available to them. 
Other girls had more than their “share” because 
they ate extra servings of the foods which had been 
refused by some. In general, the food acceptability 
was good. Each girl had several opportunities dur- 
ing the year to be “first cook” and plan the meals. 
She would try to please the other girls as well as 
herself. The girls were interested in saving money 
and did not want to spend money to supplement 
the meals by “eating out.” 
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TABLE | 


Nutritive value of the food available in a co-operative 
dormitory, 1941 to 1950 


PER CENT OF NRC RECOMMENDED DAILY ALLOWANCE POR 
GiIRLs 16 To 20 YEARS OF AGE, SUPPLIED BY FOOD 
AVAILABLE 


MONTHS 
Pro- Cal- Yit® Thia- Ribo-  Nia- 
tein ci i flavin cin 


Oct. 
| Nov. 
Feb. | 
1942 {March>. . 
April | 
Feb.) 
1943 March >. 
April } 
1944 March 
1945) April 
1945 Oct. 
1946 April 
1947 April 
1948 April 
1949 March 
1950 April. ... 
NRC recom- 
mended daily 
allowances for 
girls 16 to 20 
years = 100 
per cent . 2400 


1941 


Not all of the eight units in the dormitory could 
be included in the study during the first three years 
because one and sometimes two units were par- 
ticipating in a research project and the diets were 
not self-chosen. During the first four years the 
records were kept for two or three consecutive 
months. Beginning in October 1945 the records 
were kept for only one month and all of the units 
were included. 
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Results and Discussion 


The nutritive value of the food that was available 
to each person is presented first because dietary 
adequacy is the basis for evaluating the meal plan- 
ning and food buying practices of the students. 
The values in table 1 are expressed as percentages 
of the daily nutritive allowances recommended for 
girls 16 to 20 years of age by the Food and Nutri- 
tion Board of the National Research Council (2). 

The nutritive value of the diets was lowest during 
the first two years of the study, 1941 and 1942. It 
improved markedly in 1943, except in calorie value, 
and continued to improve in 1944. After that it re- 
mained rather constant except for a slight decrease 
in 1948. Beginning in 1943 the over-all nutritive 
value picture of the diets was good. Most of the 
calcium and vitamin values were above 100 per 
cent of the National Research Council's recom- 
mended daily allowances and the protein values 
approached 100 per cent. 

The calorie value of the food was always below 
100 per cent of the 2400 calories recommended for 
girls 16 to 20 years of age. Experience indicates 
that, in general, a 2400-calorie allowance is too 
generous for the college girl of 16 to 20 years of 
age; 1900 to 2200 calories are more realistic figures 
(3). Even so, the calorie values of the diets in 
1941, 1942, and 1943 were too low for nutritional 
safety. No doubt the total calorie intakes were 
higher than these figures indicate because these 
figures do not include snacks and “social food” 
eaten away from the dormitory. There were no 
complaints from the girls about losing weight, but 
sometimes there were complaints about gaining 
weight. 

Table 2 shows the percentage contribution made 


TABLE 2 


Percentage contribution of different food groups to the total amount of protein and calcium in the diet 


FOOD GROUP 


Total protein contributed by: 
Milk and cheese. 
All fruits and vegetables 


Meat, fish, poultry 
Flours and cereals. 


Total calcium contributed by: 
Milk and cheese 
All fruits and vegetables 
Meat, fish, poultry... 
Flours and cereals. . 


PER CENT CONTRIBUTED BY EACH FOOD GROUP DURING TIME INDICATED 


1945 1945 1947 1948 
Apr. Oct. Apr. Apr. Apr. 
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YEAR 
bic 
Acid 
74 84 127 97 &S 73 
63 73 127 89 81 73 98 
92 110 102 118 104 88) 115 
96 105 148 128 115 105 140 : 
95 107 132 #131 120) «120 
96 104 #131 #132 116 Ii 
99 113 #158 143 121 
95 117 164 151 125 105) 161 
89 104 120 #119 «#2119 97 125 ; 
9 4110 119 #133 121) #113) 126 Z 
104 11 109 147 134) 122 
75 10 5000 12 12 
. g g LU. mg mg mg mg 4 
1941 1942 1943 
Oct. Feb. Feb. 1944 1949 1950 
Nov. Mar. Mar. Mor, Ap. 
Apr. Apr. 
39.2 37.6 38.3 36.5 35.4 34.6 36.1 39.5 37.0 35.9 30.9 
9.7 11.6 12.4 10.0 10.0 93 13.8 10.4 8.7 9.0 79 
5.1 6.5 53 5.1 9.0 8.3 &.0 8.9 10.7 8.1 8.3 
20.0 22.2 17.3 23.8 22.3 24.5 22.0 21.3 22.0 24.5 33.1 . 
23.4 19.4 18.6 19.1 17.7 21.1 16.9 17.6 17.5 19.2 17.2 y 
80.3 78.6 81.0 78.8 78.5 78.6 78.7 79.5 79.5 793 78.1 
11.6 13.4 12.7 8.1 13.0 12.6 114 113 11.3 10.2 12.8 : 
14 1.7 14 14 2.5 24 2.2 2.3 2.9 2.7 2.7 
09 09 0.7 09 10 1.1 0.9 O08 0.9 1.0 1.6 : 
6.2 5.0 4.8 4.9 4.7 5.8 4.5 43 4.5 5.1 53 ‘ 
| 
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by different food groups to the total amount of 
protein and calcium in these diets. During the 
months studied from 1941 through 1949, milk and 
cheese contributed more than one-third of the total 
protein in the diet or 34.6 to 39.5 per cent. This 
is a greater percentage contribution than was made 
by the total amount of eggs, meat, fish, and poultry 
purchased. In 1950 the pattern changed. Meat, 
fish, and poultry contributed 33.1 per cent of the 
protein, eggs 8.3 per cent, and milk and cheese 
only 30.9 per cent. 

The contribution made by flours and cereals to 
the protein content of a diet is frequently un- 
appreciated. When the diets approached the NRC 
recommended daily allowance of 75 g protein, the 
flours and cereals supplied from 16.9 to 21.1 per 
cent of the protein. The percentage contribution 
dropped only slightly, from 19.2 in 1949 to 17.2 in 
1950, when the percentage contribution from meat 
rose from 24.5 to 33.1. 

The second part of table 2 shows the sources of 
calcium and emphasizes the role of the milk and 
cheese group in supplying this important mineral. 
The other sources, fruits and vegetables plus the 
flours and cereals, supplied about 17 per cent of the 
recommended daily allowance of 1 gram, whereas 
milk and cheese supplied 78.1 to 81.0 per cent. 

Table 3 shows average quantities of the different 
kinds of foods purchased per person per week 
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during the period studied each year, the number of 

“person weeks” studied, and amounts of these 

foods which the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 

Home Economics suggested in 1942 (4) and revised 

in 1948 (5) for an adequate diet at low and at 

moderate cost. 

The amounts of different kinds of food purchased 
varied somewhat from year to year, but definite 
trends were evident over the ten-year period. Out- 
standing was the trend toward buying larger quan- 
tities of several kinds of foods. 

Considering the years from 1943 to 1950, during 
which time the diet approached the NRC allow- 
ances, it may be noted that: 

1. There was definite increase in the amounts of 
meat, fish, poultry, eggs, “other” fruits and vege- 
tables, sugar and sweets purchased. 

. White potatoes, tomatoes and citrus fruit, flours 
and cereals, fats and oils were purchased in ap- 
proximately the same amounts. Occasionally 
there was a sharp increase for one year, but the 
next year the purchases would return to a lower 
level. 

. There was a decrease in the amount of leafy 
green and yellow vegetables purchased. 
Increases in the amounts of different foods 
which were purchased did not occur at a regular 
rate from year to year. The number of eggs 


purchased increased from an average of 3.9 per 


TABLE 3 
Quantities of food available per person per week, 1941 to 1950 


PERSON MILK TOMATO 
POTATOES, LEGUMES, 
MONTHS WEEK gQUI WHITE DRY AND 


STUDIED ALENT CITRUS 


b& o b o 
0-4 


0-3 


1944 
1945 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


GREEN AND 


OTHER MEAT, FLOURS AND 
VEGETABLES EGGS FISH, AND ons 


YELLOW 
EREA 
VEGETABLES® AND FRUIT POULTRY CEREALS 


oz lb oz ~=number Ib os Ib oz lb oz 


2-11 3.2 1-3 2-5 0-10 


Amounts in suggested weekly 
food plan of BHNHE, 1948 


low-cost. . 


Moderate-cost. . 6 


* Includes sweet potatoes 


t Sweet potatoes included here instead of with leafy, green, and yellow vegetables 


SUGAR 
SWEETS 
{Oct. - 5 
1941 \Nov. {°° , 288 1-10 1-15 0-15 
Feb. i 
1942 ;March>.... . 432 34 7 = 1-14 1-13 21 3.4 1-2 1-9 0-10 0-13 
April 
Feb. 
1943 Ape | , 3365.6 1-15 0-5 2-7 1-8 3-3 4.0 1-5 2-4 0-9 0-10 
Apri 
March. 157. 5.3 1-10 0-4 2-8 2-5 2-12 3.9 1-11 2-4 0-11 0-12 
ee 162. 5.3 1-15 0-4 2-5 2-1 2-11 7.3 1-11 2-3 0-9 0-14 
a 322. 4.9 1-13 0-4 2-4 1-9 3-7 6.7 1-14 2-10 O-12 1-3 i 
Sees 166 «=53 2-3 0-4 4-11 2-3 2-6 6.7 1-12 2-3 0-11 0-12 
April..... 159 5.5 1-10 0-5 2-12 2-11 4-1 7.1 1-10 2-3 0-8 0-12 . 
ae ie 131 5.0 1-11 0-7 2-4 1-9 3-15 7.7 1-9 2-1 0-11 1-1 
March. . . 166 5.2 1-12 0-7 2-5 1-9 4-0 64 1-15 2-7 0-11 1-5 
er oe 1-14 0-6 2-7 1-6 3-12 7.0 2-12 2-6 0-9 1-5 
P| 5 {3-0 04 | 24 2-4 1-12 5 2-0 3-4 O12 | 0-10 
212 38 3-8 7 | 212 2-8 O12 O14 
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person per week in 1944 to 7.3 in 1945 

and remained at a high level throughout the 

rest of the study. On the other hand, the amount 
of meat purchased remained fairly constant 

even after the war and rationing and until 1950. 

Then it increased to 2 pounds 12 ounces, which 

was 13 ounces above the 1 pound 15 ounces of 

the previous year. 

5. Changes in the quantities of food purchased did 
not have a significant effect on nutritive ade- 
quacy of the daily diet. The one exception 
was in 1948, when smaller-than-usual amounts 
of several food items were purchased and the 
protein value fell to 89 per cent of the recom- 
mended allowance. 

The quantities of food purchased by the Nebraska 
girls did not correspond exactly with those suggested 
by the BHNHE for an adequate diet at either low 
cost or moderate cost. In 1950 the Nebraska girls 
used approximately the same amounts of milk, 
tomatoes and citrus fruit, all the other fruits and 
all the vegetables combined, and fats and oils as 
suggested for the low-cost diet. They purchased 
approximately the same quantities of eggs, meat, 
fish and poultry, and flours and cereals as suggested 
for the moderate-cost diet. They purchased more 
legumes and sugar than suggested for either cost 
level. 

Before 1950 the amount of meat purchased did 
not equal the 2 pounds per person per week sug- 
gested in 1948 by the BHNHE for the low-cost 
diet. However, after 1944 the amount exceeded the 
1 pound 8 ounces suggested in 1942 for a low-cost 
diet (4). 

TABLE 4 
Cost of food per person per week and food cost index 


NEBRASKA STUDY | FOOD COST INDEX FOR OMAHA 


Change’ Change 
Cost per from from 
Year Months 1 Person | Pre- | Year Month Index Pre- 
per Week | vious vious 
Date Date 
dollars per cent per cent 
1941 (Oct. 168 1941 Oct 
(Feb. ) 
1942 {March>.. 1.51 | —17 1942 April 117.9 
| April { 
(Feb. 
1943 aa: 2.14 | +42 1943 April 135.2 +15 
{April |. 
1944 March. . 2.53 +18 1944 March 1313 
1945 April..... 2.68 +6 1945 April 1303 —1 
1945 Oct. 2.88 +7 1945 Oct. 131.1 +1 
1946 April 281 —3 1946 April 134.6 +3 
1947 April... 3.42 +22 1947 April 183.2. +36 
1948 April 4.00 +17 1948 April 202.5 +11 
1949 March... 4.36 +9 1949 March 196.5 -3 
1950 April..... 4.53 +4 1950 April 190.2 —3 
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Table 4 lists the total cost of the food per person 
per week during each year studied, the increase 
from year to year, and the monthly food price index 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
Omaha, Nebraska (6). 

The girls spent more money for food each suc- 
cessive year from 1942 to 1950. The amount per 
person per week tripled from $1.51 in 1942 to $4.53 
in 1950. The increase was a result of purchasing 
more food as well as the rise in cost of food. It did 
not parallel the rise in the food cost index except in 
1947 and 1948, when there was a sharp increase in 
both cost figures. 

When comparing the study figures with the food 
cost index, it is well to remember that the index was 
determined by pricing the same kind and amount 
of food each year. In the study, however, there 
was variation from year to year in kind and amount 
of food purchased as well as a general trend toward 
buying larger amounts of certain relatively more 
expensive foods. 

The $4.53 spent per person per week in April 
1950 is in line with the range of $4.25 to $4.65 
which was published by the BHNHE as the esti- 
mated cost of one week’s food in December 1950 
for girls 16 to 20 years old (7). 

There is one important difference between the 
foods purchased by the Nebraska girls and the 
foods on the suggested market orders or the ones 
used in determining the cost index. The Nebraska 
girls used skim milk almost exclusively. From 1941 
through 1946 this skim milk from the college dairy 
cost 15 to 20 cents a gallon. The price rose to 28 
cents in 1947, 36 cents in 1948, 42 cents in 1949, 
and 44 cents in 1950. 

Throughout the ten-year period of study the skim 
milk used was an outstanding bargain, both dollar- 
wise and nutrition-wise. The girls were getting ap- 
proximately one-third of their protein and three- 
fourths of their calcium from this source. Without 
the skim milk the diets could not have had as high 
a nutritive value at such an economical cost. When- 
ever the weekly consumption of milk equivalents 
was as low as 4.4 quarts per person, the NRC 
recommended daily allowance of 1 gram of calcium 
was not met. The NRC allowance was met when 
the intake was equivalent to 4.9 quarts of milk per 
person per week. This averages 214 to 3 cups of 
milk, or its calcium equivalent, daily. 

Table 5 shows percentage of the food dollar 
spent for different kinds of food during the study. 
Percentages for many of the foods did not change 
markedly. That for meat, fish, and poultry in- 
creased gradually from 18.5 per cent in 1943 to 
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24.2 per cent in 1949, then rose sharply to 31.6 per 
cent in 1950. This resulted in a decreasing percent- 
age being spent on flours and cereals and fats and 
sweets. 


TABLE 5 
Percentage of food dollar spent for different groups of foods 


PER CENT OF FOOD DOLLAR SPENT DURING PERIOD INDICATED 


1942 1943 


Feb. Feb. 1944 1945 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Nov Mar. Mar. Mar. Apr. Oct. Apr. Apr. Apr. Mar. Apr. 
‘NOV. Apr. | Apr. 

Milk 


and 
cheese 16.4 15.0 14.5 11.7 9.5 89 99 13.7 174 144 182 


fruits 

and 

vege- 

tables. 30.6 33.9 38.7 38.4 38.6 36.9 40.0 34.6 31.8 32.5 31.6 
Eggs. . 53 54 60 4.7 76 86 72 72 69 59 48 
Meat, 

fish, 

poultry 16.6 17.1 18.5 21.0 21.0 21.7 20.9 20.8 22.4 24.2 31.6 
Flours 

anu 

cereals. 15.1 15.3 12.2 12.1 12.3 11.6 113 123 9.7 113 829 
Fats 

and 

sweets. 15.9 13.4 10.1 12.1 11.1 12.3 108 114 118 11.6 98 


The low and rather erratic percentage expendi- 
tures for milk reflect the low cost of skim milk 
and the lag in the rise in cost of this food as com- 
pared with other foods. Thus it is difficult to com- 
pare the distribution of money spent for the dif- 
ferent food groups with current recommendations 
such as those of Sherman and Lanford (8): “At 
least as much should be spent for milk (including 
cream and cheese if used) as for meats, poultry, 
and fish.” 

A second recommendation by Sherman and Lan- 
ford is: “At least as much should be spent for fruits 
and vegetables as for meats, poultry, and fish.” In 
the present study a greater percentage of the food 
dollar was spent for fruit and vegetables than for 
meat, fish, poultry, and eggs except in 1950, when 
the percentage expenditure of 31.6 per cent for 
meat, fish, and poultry alone equaled that for fruits 
and vegetables. 

Considering the over-all results of this study, it 
is gratifying to note that with the exception of the 
first two years, the self-planned and prepared meals 
of these students were nutritionally adequate and 
low in cost. The girls had a limited amount of 
time to spend on food planning, purchasing, and 
preparation. Many of them had had little expe- 
rience to prepare them for these responsibilities; it 
was definitely a learn-as-you-work procedure. Dur- 
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ing the war years the students had the additional 
problem of rationing. 

The inadequacy of the diet for the first and 
second year might well be a reflection of inexperi- 
ence with a co-operative dormitory by both admin- 
istration and students. The girls interpreted the 
advisers’ emphasis on low-cost meals so literally 
that they did not spend all the money allocated to 
the food budget. The unspent balance in each unit 
was refunded to the girls and the units competed 
to see which could boast of the largest refund. 
Fortunately this attitude changed with the eco- 
nomic prosperity of the later war years, and there 
has been no tendency to revert to the penny-pinch- 
ing practices which ignored nutritive adequacy. 

The primary purpose of the co-operative dormi- 
tory system is to keep living expenses at a minimum 
for the student. However, if overzealous economy 
is practiced, the nutritive well-being of the students 
would be jeopardized. Not only their health but 
their attitudes toward food and the place of food in 
their lives could be distorted if food preparation 
were too great a chore and every vitamin had to be 
considered in terms of its cost per unit. 

College girls are often heard to complain of 
“starchy” meals, and the girls living in Love Me- 
morial Hall are no exception. The data for the 
ten-year study do not justify such criticism. With 
the exception of October 1945, the girls used less 


. four and cereal than the quantity suggested by the 


BHNHE for both moderate- and low-cost diets. 
Complaints of “starchy” meals may well result from 
habit and the example of others. 

Just as the nutritive value of a diet cannot be 
assessed by a single nutrient, the over-all value of 
meals served to the family cannot be assessed on 
the basis of cost alone. More important is the re- 
lationship between cost and time and the available 
supply of each, plus the returns in nutritive value 
and other satisfactions. 

In any college living and learnisfg situation time 
is a valuable commodity, and it is usually in short 
supply. Students in this dormitory were buying 
some “time” when they used prepared or partially 
prepared foods such as prepared cereals, certain 
canned foods, sweet rolls, dessert and cake mixes. 
These foods would probably have cost less if the 
students had prepared them completely. However, 
the students felt that they were buying time cheaply 
when they paid the extra cost of having some of 
the preparation done for them. Often the students 
were willing to pay for this service even when it 
meant raising the cost of the board. The advisers 
could not always approve such increases for fear 
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the girls might become careless in making eco- 
nomical choices when marketing. 

Certainly no one would recommend paying 
lavishly for work done on food preparation outside 
the home when the work could be done econom- 
ically in one’s own kitchen. However, good man- 
agement means choosing and evaluating so that we 
can secure the greatest return, tangible and in- 
tangible, for the time and money we have to spend. 
Many of these students will become part of a two- 
income family, and many will be busy rearing 
families. Their ability to choose wisely how to 
spend their time and money will determine the 
values they receive. 

The Nebraska students studied did well in their 
self-selection and preparation of the food and 
heartily subscribed to this type of co-operative liv- 
ing. The nutritive adequacy and the economical 
cost of the diets together with the experience in 
food management were among the outstanding 
advantages of this co-operative dormitory. 


Summary 


The kind, amount, cost, and nutritive value of 
the food purchased and served by groups of home 
economics students living in a co-operative dormi- 
tory and responsible for their own meal planning 
and preparation are reported. The study includes 
2,480 person-weeks during certain months of each 
of ten calendar years from 1941 through 1950. 

During the first two years, the calculated average 
nutritive value of the diets was below the NRC 
allowances recommended for all nutrients except 
vitamin A. During the last eight years, the nutri- 
tive value approached, equaled, or exceeded the 
recommended allowances for all nutrients except 
calories. The calorie value, however, appeared 
adequate. An important factor in maintaining high 
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nutritive quality and keeping food cost low was 
the use of 4 to 5 quarts of skim milk per person per 
week. 

The quantities of food used approximated those 
suggested by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics for low-cost adequate diets except 
in the case of flours and cereals, which were used 
in smaller-than-suggested amounts. 

The average weekly food cost per person rose 
gradually from a low of $1.51 in 1942 to a high of 
$4.53 in 1950. This reflected not only the rise in 
cost of food but also the trend toward buying 
larger quantities of relatively more expensive foods 
and more partially prepared foods. 

Among the outstanding advantages of this type 
of co-operative dormitory are nutritive adequacy 
and low cost of the meals and the experience the 
girls have in food management. 
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We Look to Georgia 


Clara Lee Cone, chairman, and the members of her membership com- 
mittee have been carrying on an effective campaign to encourage all Georgia 
home economists to become members of their professional organization. 

Using the AHEA membership figures for 1951-52, Georgia compared 
its size with that of seven other southern states as follows: 


Texas 792 
North Carolina 739 
Mississippi 451 
Virginia 


Tennessee 386 
Kentucky 377 
Louisiana 342 
Georgia 323 


Georgia found, too, that it had a potential strength of 1,000 members 


and asked: “Are Georgia home economists willing for their professional 
organization to be eighth in size in this list of home economics associations 
in southern states? The answer is no.” As of April 1, 1953, Georgia is 
fourth on the same list of eight southern states. Congratulations, Georgia! 
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Work Opportunities of Students at Hunter College 


As members of the largest community in the 
United States, home economics students 
at Hunter College find themselves in a fertile 
field for work experiences. In a survey of 175 
students majoring in home economics, it was found 
that 91 per cent are working at various kinds of 
part-time jobs in and around the city. Our college 
life might be considered unique also in that most 
of our students live with parents or in their own 
homes. However, analysis of the survey shows that 
students spend little time on home responsibilities 
but divide hours between study, part-time jobs, and 
social activities. Home duties claim more of the 
time of the 34 married students, though most of 
them have part-time jobs as well. 

Our students who work during the school year, 
whether for personal spending money or to con- 
tribute to family income, take jobs that fit in with 
their college schedules. Therefore, their jobs more 
frequently than not are unrelated to their profes- 
sional interests. But students and faculty feel that 
students’ practical experience of working with 
others, even though not in the profession for which 
they are preparing, gives them a head start in ad- 
justing to the demands of their chosen profession 
after they graduate. The chart below shows the 
kinds of part-time work obtained: 


TYPES OF STUDENT JOBS HELD DURING SCHOOL YEAR NUMBER IN EACH 


Office or clerical... . 65 
Department store (sales, stock, merc’ rehandising, per- 

sonal shopping). . ; 36 
Restaurant waitress or hostess... . ; 16 
Companion, baby sitter... 8 
Demonstrator. . 3 
Dental assistant. 
Telephone operator. . 3 
Assistant librarian 2 
Miscellaneous (medical office receptionist, nursing 

aide, elevator operator, factory worker, tutor, 

group worker in settlement)................... 28 


A larger proportion of the summer jobs than the 
part-time jobs are related to professional interests. 
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Joan Hain, Geraldine Klvana, 
and Lillian Loris 


Are there advantages in attending college in a 
big city? Three home economics students at 
Hunter College of the City of New York write 
about the part-time and summer jobs available in 
a metropolitan area and what they mean to home 
economics students. 


Though many of the companies in New York City 
do not have openings for temporary workers, some- 
times a girl preparing for a business career obtains 
a summer job in a testing laboratory or a depart- 
ment store which leads to a full-time job after she 
graduates. Camp and resort jobs, of course, are 
located outside the city. 


TYPES OF SUMMER JOBS HELD NUMBER IN EACH 


Department store.......... 
Counselor 

Diet aide... 
Cafeteria helper. 
Waitress. . 

Baby nurse. 
Medical assistant. 

Sewing director. . 

Testing kitchen assistant. 


We have an active home economics club, and 
most of us participate in social and religious clubs, 
sorority parties, student government, and in health 
and welfare projects. In general, our home eco- 
nomics students cannot be characterized as book- 
worms. We reach out into the world beyond the 
college walls for work and real-life experience. We 
have a high regard for scholarship, but most of us 
integrate our school studies and activities with pay- 
ing work. And we feel that the location of our 
College—in New York City '—gives us advantages 
from this standpoint. 


‘Hunter College has a Park Avenue Center, which is a 
16-story skyscraper that occupies an entire city block, and 
a 29-acre campus in the Bronx. The home economics de- 


partment is in the skyscraper. 
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College Club Programs 
Give Career Knowledge 


MarGARET GRANE 
Notre Dame College 
South Euclid, Ohio 


This theory is interesting, but how do I put it 
into practice? What—besides teaching—can I do 
with it after I earn my diploma? Our home eco- 
nomics club set about providing the answers to 
these questions and others for all our members by 
inviting persons prominent in the various home 
economics occupations to be guest speakers at our 
monthly teas. 

Our guests have represented such fields as die- 
tetics, teaching, fashion designing, retail buying, 
demonstration for television and other audiences, 
and journalism. Our concept of home economics 
has been broadened, and we see evidence that our 
members are selecting elective courses that can give 
them practical help in the future. Some of our girls 
are finding summer jobs to supplement college 
work because they have learned from our guests 
that being able to list practical experience on a job 
application is an aid in locating that first job after 
graduation. 

Several of us are now preparing for occupations 
in home economics which we had not before known 
about. One of our girls, for example, who has 
always enjoyed her college courses in English is 
now taking a course in magazine writing—and she 
has located a job for next summer as assistant to 
the food editor of a local newspaper. Another girl 
who is interested in dramatics obtained a part-time 
job setting up equipment for a television food 
demonstration program. These are steps in the 
right direction, our guest speakers have told us. 


Career Day 


“Good doughnuts are made this way!” Virginia Miknius 
and Edith Carlon tell their career day visitor at Saint 
Mary-of-the-Woods College (Indiana). Penates, the col- 
lege club, entertains 100 high school juniors and seniors 
with exhibits and demonstrations one day each spring. 
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Margaret Halla Cash, 
above, will make a home 
for her husband and 
teach homemaking. Trudy 
Hasse, above right, will 
teach and then hopes to 
go into merchandising. 
Carol Witt, right, will also 
teach. 


Outstanding Seniors 


Join AHEA 


Joan 
University of South Dakota 


We “proudly present” to AHEA three of our 
active club members who are joining their pro- 
fessional association under the special plan offered 
graduating seniors before they leave campus. These 
girls have been outstanding for their scholarship 
and activities and are fine boosters for home 
economics. 

Margaret Halla Cash tells me she chose home 
economics, first, because she was “interested in it.” 
While in college she found “it is a broad field with 
endless opportunities. It is the one major that is so 
personal that it helps one in living her life no matter 
what her occupation.” 

Carol Witt decided on home economics when she 
had an elective course in high school. “I found 
I learned more about the art of living than I had 
in any other course,” she says. “When I told my 
teacher of my interest, her reply was, ‘a career in 
home economics education provides a woman with 
a sense of security and accomplishment, whether 
she be a homemaker, a salaried worker, or both.’ 
Now I plan for the day when I, too, will influence 
girls to study homemaking.” 

Trudy Hasse says she “discovered” home eco- 
nomics in her sophomore year. “All my past expe- 
riences led me right into it!” she exclaimed. “My 
large family, a summer job as playground director, 
art as a hobby—and baby sitting—all are closely 
related to it. I realize the possibilities more each 
day. I have found it most rewarding.” 
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Appraising College 
Teaching in Alabama 


Manion W. SPIDLE 
Dean, School of Home Economics 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


The department of colleges and universities of 
the Alabama Home Economics Association agreed 
to launch a five-year self-evaluation study in an 
effort to appraise and improve home economics 
teaching in the colleges of Alabama. Tentative 
plans were made and a steering committee ap- 
pointed at the annual fall workshop meeting of the 
Association held on the Huntingdon College 
campus in Montgomery in 1950. Mrs. Dorothy 
Arnold of Alabama Polytechnic Institute was chair- 
man of the department of colleges and universities. 

The first self-evaluation workshop was held on 
the campus of Alabama College in January 1951. 
It was agreed that time and academic environment 
were essential if serious study was to be accom- 
plished. The meetings have opened each year on 
a Friday afternoon, and the keynote and inspira- 
tional addresses have been given that night. Also, 
organization plans were made for group work, 
evaluation, and summarization on Saturday. 

“Appraising Home Economics College Programs 
in Alabama” was the theme for the first meeting. 
The steering committee planned the program 
around three areas of problems found in college 
teaching; namely, staff, student, and curriculum. 
E. Neige Todhunter of the University of Alabama 
addressed the conference on “Why We Are Here— 
the Purpose of a Self-Evaluation Program in Home 
Economics.” The group meetings discussed “How 
can we help ourselves grow as teachers in home 
economics,” “How can we determine student needs 
and interests as a basis for guiding them and for 
curriculum planning?” and “How can we make the 
home economics curriculum provide for home and 
family preparation?” 

The summary, based on the three group reports 
and check sheets on evaluation given to the indi- 
vidual members, pointed up many of the strengths 
and weaknesses in college teaching in Alabama. 
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The interest manifested by the large and representa- 
tive attendance from the 10 institutions of higher 
learning in Alabama offering a home economics 
program was most encouraging. An earnest request 
was made for continued study in the areas of (1) 
student interest and participation in academic and 
administrative problems; (2) personal examination 
for needs in additional advanced study; and (3) 
work toward more challenging and satisfying cur- 
ricula, based on current research and interest in 
education of women. 

The second workshop was held on the University 
of Alabama campus in January 1952. Esther 
McGinnis, who then was conducting the special 
AHEA project in family life education in co-opera- 
tion with the Grant Foundation, Inc., was con- 
sultant and keynote speaker. Her address, “Trends 
in Family Life Today,” pointed up the theme of 
the workshop—“Appraising Family Centered Pro- 
grams in the Colleges and Universities of Alabama.” 

Group work was set up by dividing the confer- 
ence membership into three groups. Each group 
studied the main theme, discussed and developed 
it as to the interest of the group with the following 
results: 

Group I studied the theme from the point of 
view of our ability to make adjustments in a family 
centered program, considering such questions as: 
“Do we handle our situation in such a way as to 
give the student an opportunity to develop ability 
to adjust? Do we adjust our subject matter? Can 
we adjust our standards? Are we being realistic? 
Are we teaching people to use what they have and 
be happy?” 

Group II approached the theme in an attempt to 
clarify the meaning of a family life centered pro- 
gram, asking “How can we make our curricula do 
the job? Does training for homemaking train for a 
profession? Is it possible to train for a profession 
and at the same time prepare for homemaking in 
a family life centered program?” 

Group III highlighted the needs of the child 
and child care facilities and the need to take into 
consideration the changing generation of the family 
and how to teach about old age. 

The summary for the conference focused upon 
the following points: 

1. There is some evidence that home economics 
has set its standards of performance too rigidly 
and too perfectionistically, thus producing ex- 
cessive guilt feelings in its students and rigidity 
in its practices. 

There is need to recognize that other disciplines 
can help in family life education programs. 
There is need for more men in these courses. 
3. “Are we on the road to becoming a service 

school?” 
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4. No learning takes place unless there is an im- 
mediate need. How, then, are we going to help 
children understand old age? 

The conference approved the recommendation 
made by the late Agnes Ellen Harris that the 1953 
workshop capitalize on the studies and evaluation 
programs made by individual college staffs in the 
state and that a study be made of the graduates 
of each institution by sending questionnaires and 
pooling the findings relative to their opinions. Also 
each member was requested to work on ways of 
improving her own work during the year and 
sharing the suggestions with the group. 

The third self-evaluation workshop was held at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute in February 1953. 
The theme, “Understanding Family Life—A Dy- 
namic Background for Family Life Centered Teach- 
ing,” was forcefully expressed by Mrs. Bernice 
Moore, family life consultant to the Texas Edu- 
cation Agency and to the Hogg Foundation for 
Mental Hygiene, in her keynote address, “Mental 
Health Aspects of Family Centered Teaching.” 

The study technique centered around a_ panel 
discussion on trends affecting family life in Ala- 
bama, followed by group discussions. 

In summarizing the reports of the recorders, Mrs. 
Moore emphasized this thought: “Too often we im- 
agine the ‘good old days’ as we wish they had been 
but as they never were.” Is the same true in home 
economics? Is it what we think it is? We need to 
be more concerned with rural, rurban, and urban 
patterns of life today if we are to satisfy the “dif- 
ference” in family life. We need to face and accept 
changes and to teach the difference in standards of 
living and levels of living in this age of dual 
incomes and the resulting new economy. 

It is also important to teach appreciation for 
what we have as well as appreciation and perform- 
ance of the new. We need more boys in home 
economics classes, and we need to stress the appli- 
cation of theory in practice. We often overlook 
student abilities as well as skills in our teaching. 
We should teach appreciation of values to the entire 
family. 

Some of the “take home” values were: the con- 
clusion that we cannot solve others’ problems, but 
we can offer feeling, tones, skills, and knowledge 
to help them in solving their own. We recognize 
distinctive family patterns, and we too long have 
accepted “judgmental attitudes” concerning mar- 
riage and family. 

In home economics we need to get rid of many 
verbs ending in “ed” and add “ing” if we are to 
have on-going, progressive curricula. We must 
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recognize the difference in training for the part- 
time mother and the full-time mother. We need 
to teach for marriage and family living rather than 
strictly subject matter areas. Nobody is going to 
change us in our thinking until we are willing to 
change ourselves. If we do not accept changes, 
others will take over our professional prerogative. 
Colleges and universities reporting on individual 
campus self-evaluation goals attained, or in 
progress, listed: 
1. Recognized improvements in teaching 
2. Greater interest in advanced study and use of 
evaluation techniques 
3. Use of student opinions and contributions 
4. Improvements in physical plants, by remodeling, 
alteration, addition of new equipment, and 
better use of space 
Better faculty-student relationships 
Better appreciation and understanding of ad- 
ministrative problems 
Professional and personal satisfactions growing 
out of working together throughout the year on 
campus problems and the opportunity to pool 
or exchange experiences in annual workshop 
conferences 
An invitation was accepted to hold the fourth 
annual workshop in 1954 on the campus of the 
State Teachers College at Florence, Alabama. 


Our Workshop Idea 
Taught Electric Range Use 


D. WILLIAMS 

Area Home Economist 

Rural Electrification Administration 

and Mi_prep F. WALKER 

Former Electrification Adviser, Wise Electric Co-op 
Decatur, Texas 


We tried the workshop technique to show home- 
making teachers who had had little or no expe- 
rience with electric cookery how to use an electric 
range efficiently. 

The workshop was sponsored by the Wise Elec- 
tric Co-op for teachers from 16 high schools in its 
area. 

The first line of this electric co-operative was 
energized in December 1939. Soon afterward, the 
first electric range on the line was installed. The 
co-operative now serves approximately 2500 rural 
families in seven counties with 1,155 miles of line. 
The workshop described here was held in June 
1952. 
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At the time of the workshop, only one of the 
schools had a modern electric range in its home- 
making department. One had an old model, and 
the rest had flame-type ranges. As teachers of 
tomorrow’s homemakers, they wanted information 
on selection and care of the range and “how to” 
instruction on using the surface units, broiler, and 
oven for best results and greatest efficiency. 

The workshop was offered by the co-op through 
its electrification adviser, with the valuable co- 
operation of the school officials at Bridgeport, 
Texas, where the classes were held. Superintendent 
of Schools H. D. Flowers and Jeanette Phillips, 
homemaking teacher, were eager and enthusiastic 
in their support and help. 

The Bridgeport high school was chosen because 
kitchen space was adequate for such a workshop 
and the school was centrally located within the 
area. 

Plans were made for attendance of 21 teachers. 
In order for each one to be able to participate in 
the workshop, three kitchen units were set up. 
Each of these included a range, refrigerator, sink, 
work surface area, food mixer, and the small kitchen 
utensils and tools for each. 

The Bridgeport school had the sinks, work sur- 
face areas, one electric refrigerator, one mixer, but 
no electric range. This meant that two additional 
electric refrigerators, three electric ranges, and two 
food mixers would have to be obtained. The food 
mixers were easily borrowed, and dealers were glad 
to supply two electric refrigerators and two electric 
ranges. The third range came from funds the 
Bridgeport homemaking students had helped to 
earn. Through bake sales and the like the girls had 
raised money toward the purchase of a new electric 
range for their own department, and it was de- 
livered in time for the workshop. 

This much electric equipment meant that a larger 
transformer and a temporary line would have to 
be put up to handle the required power. This was 
done by the local power company. 

Food was furnished by the Wise Electric Co-op, 
and the utility bills were paid by the school. 

However, in addition to the “materials” supplied, 
one of the most important ingredients in the success 
of the workshop was the “spirit” of all concerned. 
The helpful co-operation of dealers, the power sup- 
plier, the co-op, and school officials was essential 
to the final and complete success of the venture. 

Back of their co-operation and basic to the 
smooth-running conduct of the workshop was a 
great deal of “skull work.” The workshop tech- 
nique, by its nature of full class participation, de- 


mands thorough planning, down to the smallest 
detail. With the number taking part, this planning 
was even more important in this case in order to 
avoid confusion and at the same time complete 
assignments within the time limits. 

The planning was keyed to simple, practical 
recipes and menus that could be used in school 
classrooms during the coming year. After recipes 
and menus had been written down, the next step 
was to get the planning off the paper and into the 
laboratory. 

It was decided to arrange for three groups to 
work at each range each laboratory period; the 
number in each group would depend on attendance. 

For each meeting, range and refrigerator were 
tagged to identify them with the proper unit— 
1, 2, or 3. Each range was tagged with a card 
indicating the food to be prepared during each 
laboratory period by groups 1, 2, and 3. 

Each item of food was tagged with the name of 
the dish in which it would be used and the labora- 
tory period when it would be prepared, at which 
range, and by which group. 

As nearly as possible, the utensils to be used 
during a given laboratory period were placed in 
the storage drawer of the range in advance. 

A5 x8 inch card was given to each group before 
each “lab” period. It carried the recipe to be pre- 
pared by that group on one side of the card and on 
the other a list of equipment needed. 

In order to meet the tight schedule, as much work 
as possible, such as washing and scraping vege- 
tables, grating cheese, and so on, was done before 
the laboratory periods started. Here the work of 
four high school girls selected to help us was in- 
valuable. 

All serving dishes, platters, and chop plates were 
placed on a supply table. In each refrigerator were 
garnishes for decorating the foods before serving. 

The two-day program included the following 
topics: “Why Cook Electrically,” “Selecting a 
Range,” “Construction of an Electric Range,” 
“Speed and Accuracy of an Electric Range,” and 
“Working Together.” 

Four films, supplied by manufacturers, were 
shown. These were, “Your Ticket to Better Buying,” 
showing the construction of an _ electric range 
( Westinghouse ); “Ingredient X,” the story of cook- 
ing (General Electric); “Grandma Goes to Town,” 
showing efficient use of the electric range, and 
“Grandma Goes to School,” showing the value of 
good equipment ( Frigidaire ). 

The three demonstrations, where the teacher 
“students” did the actual cooking, included a ses- 
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sion on using surface units of the electric range, one 
on operating the oven of the electric range, and one 
on using the broiler. 

As one of the participating teachers later wrote, 
the work of a whole week was condensed into two 
days, through careful advance work and planning. 

Discussion periods followed each of the labora- 
tory periods, and some of the teachers stayed late 
to talk about their own needs and problems. And 
they wanted to talk about other electric equipment, 
refrigerators, freezers, freezing methods, and how 
they could broaden their own knowledge of the 
equipment field. 

Many of the home economists who participated 
are compelled by circumstances to spread their 
interests and efforts over wide areas within the field 
of home economics. They welcomed this workshop. 
Those who felt doubtful of teaching household 
equipment, partly because of limited opportunity 
for study and partly because of the rapid strides of 
improvement made by the industry in a short period 
of time, gained knowledge and confidence. 

Mrs. Oneita Pierce of the Texas Vocational Serv- 
ice and supervisor for the homemaking teachers in 
the area, said, “This has been . . . simply filled with 
ideas and practical information that can be used 
in our school program when teaching food prepara- 
tion, household equipment, and table service.” 

Without exception, all who had a share in the 
workshop seemed happy to have had a part. And 
we proved one of our pet theories: that every time 
a person turns a switch or uses any appliance suc- 
cessfully and wisely, her interest in the appliance 
increases. Response of the teachers and their later 
reports proved that this workshop helped meet a 
real need. 

A workshop of this nature, by its friendly, help- 
ful atmosphere and opportunity for fellowship, rates 
a high priority in the process of keeping up to date 
with information for teachers of equipment. These 
teachers can pass on to their students—the wives 
and household equipment buyers of tomorrow—a 
broader knowledge of kitchen appliances. They, 
too, can use this technique for increasing their 
students’ interest in homemaking activities, can give 
them confidence, and help raise levels of living. 

The Bridgeport high school students who helped 
us keep the workshop laboratory moving on sched- 
ule gave us more than manual help. They summed 
up the value of the workshop for us when they 
said to their own teacher, “We want to do every 
one of these ourselves when school starts.” 

Their teacher, Jeanette Phillips, answered, “That's 
wonderful, girls. You four can be group leaders. 
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You can help me, because our new electric range 
will be entirely new to the other girls!” 

Already the workshop was producing results. 
Then we knew it was a success! 


Supplementary Study 


on Pastry Methods 


S. Rose 
University of Washington 


This study on “The Effect of the Method of 
Fat and Water Incorporation on the Average 
Shortness and the Uniformity of Tenderness 
of Pastry: II” is supplementary to the study 
published in the Research department of the 
November 1952 Journat. 


Two methods of incorporating fat and water in 
pastry making by a controlled procedure using an 
electric mixer have previously been studied.’ The 
results of this investigation showed that the water- 
in-fat emulsion method offers a standard technique 
for adding water to pastry and reduces the amount 
of judgment and skill necessary in making a stand- 
ard product of the crumbly type. 

A further study of two methods of incorporating 
fat and water in pastry making by a controlled 
procedure using a hand technique rather than an 
electric mixer has been conducted. The conven- 
tional method of cutting fat into sifted flour and 
salt, then tossing combined water and milk in last, 
was studied in contrast to the water-in-fat emulsion 
method of whipping boiling water into fat and milk 
and adding the sifted dry ingredients last. 

The pastry wafers (250 each method ) were tested 
on the Bailey Shortometer and the results of four 
statistical determinations showed that similar results 
in average shortness and uniformity of tenderness of 
pastry would be obtained with the use of a hand 
as well as a machine technique. The water-in-fat 
emulsion method produced a shorter and more 
uniformly tender pastry than the conventional 
method. 

These results are of practical significance to the 
instructor of pastry making in teaching the student 
to produce a standard product of the crumbly type 
without special equipment. 


'T. S. Rose, M. E. Dressiar, and K. A. Jounston, The 
effect of the method of fat and water incorporation on the 
average shortness and the uniformity of tenderness of 
pastry. J. Home Econ. 44 (Nov, 1952), pp. 707-709. 
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and spices, hors d’oeuvre and relish trays, flower 
arrangements, and easy methods of laundering, 
including hand ironing, were demonstrated in 
almost continuous succession. Each day a family 
with children “lived” in the kitchen and prepared 


New York State Association 


Sponsors Farm-Living Kitchen 


at 1952 State Fair 


Freperica B. Carieton, President 
New York State Home Economics Association 


An outstanding feature in the Women’s Building 
at the New York State Fair last autumn was the 
“live” farm-living kitchen, a project of the New York 
State Home Economics Association. Thousands of 
women, and their families, too, watched home econ- 
omists at work in a situation which embodied only 
the best of accepted principles and practices. More 
than a hundred Association members participated 
in some capacity. The Crosley-Bendix Divisions 
of Avco Corporation and Country Gentleman 
magazine provided the equipment, the “set,” and 
the furnishings. The general plan and ideas of a 
committee of kitchen-planning specialists of the 
NYSHEA, consisting of Mrs. Elizabeth S. Herbert, 
Mrs. Mary Koll Heiner and Rose Steidl of the 
New York State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University, Marion L. Babcock of the 
Farmers Home Administration, and Irene Muntz of 
the Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation, were 
blueprinted by Doris Piper of Crosley. Plans were 
submitted and three times revised as a result of 
suggestions by the committee. Furnishings and 
small equipment were secured on loan from many 
manufacturers by Margaret Schnugg of Country 
Gentleman, and nothing was included which was 
not considered necessary as a part of the whole. 
Evelyn Herrington of Syracuse University man- 
aged demonstrations and activities. More than a 
hundred demonstrations by home economists were 
given in the kitchen during the week of the Fair. 
Yeast breads and rolls, milk desserts and beverages, 
molasses cookies and cakes, jam and jellies, herbs 


The Pao family, some members recently arrived from 
China, ate Sunday night supper in the kitchen. 
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Cop ogre 


and ate together their evening meal. 


‘iew of the Farm Kitchen at the 1952 New York State 
Fair 


The kitchen emphasized beauty with efficiency 
resulting from careful planning, and while few farm 
families could purchase all of the equipment at one 
time, the reaction of visitors was not that of dis- 
couraged envy but rather “Why, we could do this 
or that to improve what we now have.” Home- 
making teachers and home demonstration agents 
report that the beauty and workability of the 
kitchen and the emphasis upon the work of the 
professional home economist have made a tremen- 
dous impression upon schoolgirls and homemakers. 
This was, it is believed, a most successful project 
in public relations and in recruitment. The New 
York Association is deeply appreciative of the co- 
operation of the many manufacturers who made 
the project possible at the Fair and later its installa- 
tion complete in the Solvay High School, where it 
is now a teaching center for regular home eco- 
nomics classes as well as for evening classes for 
adults. 


While Pauline Girard demonstrated rolls to adult visi- 
tors, Patty and Debby followed her every direction. 


BASIC SWEET DOUGH 
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C. Davis 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Yellow corn meal is a surprisingly efficient 
source of vitamin A. Elizabeth Callison and as- 
sociates in BHNHE nutrition laboratories have 
learned this by using the laboratory rat as a biolog- 
ical measuring tool. 

Actual carotene content of this grain food i 
modest compared with spectacular wealth in ar 
low vegetables and leafy greens. But about 80 per 
cent of yellow corn meal’s carotenes are ready 
and able to be used in the manufacture of vitamin A 
in the rat body. 

Previous Bureau research showed that from one- 
fourth to one-half of the carotenes in the vellow- 
fleshed vegetables, such as carrots, sweet potatoes, 
and pumpkin, are available for body use; about 
two-thirds of the carotenes in kale. 

While the findings do not bring yellow corn 
meal into close rivalry with carotene-rich vegetables 
as a vitamin A provider, they do give encourage- 
ment to nutritionists who have been advocating use 
of the yellow meal in lands where corn is a main- 


stay or even the chief food. In such diets, the vita- 
min A that yellow corn meal can provide—and white 
meal cannot—may be of crucial importance. 

So far as the USA is concerned, white corn meal 


is favored over yellow. But fortunately, food con- 
sumption studies show this country’s corn meal 
eaters are likely to dine also on leafy greens, sweet 
potatoes, or other foods good for vitamin A. 


Technology has brought a revolution with many 
benefits—and some problems—to the complex proc- 
ess of marketing food. Much information on 
developments and trends in processing and dis- 
tributing food during the years from 1930 to 1950 
is given in a recent survey report in which the 
Bureau shared. 

Entitled “Technology in Food Marketing,” Agri- 
culture Monograph No. 14, the 115-page report was 
prepared under the direction of an Inter-Bureau 
‘Committee of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. It can be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
‘Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 55 cents. 

Gertrude Weiss, head of the Bureau’s family 
economics division, served as a member of the 
steering committee. Writing a chapter for the 
monograph on “Some effects of technology upon 
consumers” and contributing other material on 


consumer interests was a special assignment which 
brought back to the Bureau a former head of the 
division, Day Monroe. 


Geometry is making it possible to “get at” basic 
laws which govern fabric behavior—shrinkage, for 
instance. In the Bureau's textile laboratories, Hazel 
M. Fletcher and Helen Roberts are applying this 
mathematical treatment to data on construction of 
fabrics knit from cotton, spun viscose, acetate, and 
nylon yarns. 

Their work shows that stability of a knit fabric 
depends on size and shape of the knitted loops—the 
unit cells of plain knitting. The yarn itself shrinks 
or stretches so little, it is negligible as a factor. 

The two textile specialists measured wale spacing 
(width of loop) and course spacing (length of 
loop) in many fabric samples before and after 
laundering. They found that the spacings follow 
orderly parabolic curves in fabrics that shrink or 
stretch but little. 

To industry, the geometric evidence offers a new 
approach in fighting fabric distortion. Knitted 
materials are inevitably pulled lengthwise in knit- 
ting, and a finishing process must then be relied on 
to spread the fabric. Success of the spreading 
process, research shows, depends on how well it 
returns loops to correct proportions of length 
and width. This can be tested by counting loops 
in a sample and adjusting the finish, if need be. 

Technical reports by Dr. Fletcher and Miss 
Roberts have appeared in the Textile Research 
Journal for February and July 1952 and January 
1953. 


International home economics continues to 
grow and blossom. As one indicator, take the visi- 
tors from beyond United States borders who spend 
some time at the BHNHE to learn how the federal 
agency is set up and what it does for people. 

These visitors have increased from 200 in 1949 
to almost 900 in 1952, according to the record- 
keeping of Zelta Rodenwold, their counselor and 
guide at the Bureau's laboratories in Beltsville, 
Maryland, and Sadye Adelson at the Washington, 
D.C., offices. 

Last year’s visitors came from 55 countries, alpha- 
betically from Algeria to Yugoslavia. And back- 
grounds were as varied as nationalities. The list 
included an ambassador, an under secretary of 
agriculture, administrators, educators, students, 
community leaders, many types of scientists. 

Most of last year's visitors came with an assign- 
ment from a government, community, or organiza- 
tion and gathered their facts, ideas, and materials 
with a view to use in some definite home economics 
project. 
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Summer Meetings of 
NHA and FHA 


The New Homemakers of America will hold its 
annual meeting May 26 to 29 at Prairie View A & M 
College, Prairie View, Texas. 

The Future Homemakers of America is planning 
its annual meeting for Columbus, Ohio, July 3 to 6, 
1953. 


Omicron Nu Conclave 


at Iowa State College 


From June 19 to 21, 1953, the week end pre- 
ceding the AHEA annual meeting in Kansas City, 
Omicron Nu will hold its nineteenth Conclave on 
the campus of the Iowa State College at Ames. 
All members are welcome and urged to come. 
Write to Marie Budolfson, division of home eco- 
nomics at Iowa State College, for room and meal 
reservations as early as possible. Details will be 
given in the spring issue of the Omicron Nu maga- 
zine. 


National Safety Council 
Offers Traffic Safety Awards 


The 1953 Carol Lane Awards program, ad- 
ministered by the National Safety Council through 
grant of the Shell Oil Company, will include four 
individual awards to American women for extraor- 
dinary accomplishments in developing and direct- 
ing traffic safety programs during 1952 and four 
awards to women’s or parents’ clubs or similar 
organizations for extraordinary accomplishments in 
the cause of traffic safety during the preceding 
calendar year. The top award in each of the cate- 
gories is a $1,000 Defense Bond plus a_ bronze 
sculpture. 

Information about the awards and entry blanks 
may be obtained from Miss Alice Catherine Mills, 
Director, Women’s Activities, National Safety 
Council, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. Entries must be submitted by June 39, 
1953. 
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Survey of Food and Nutrition 
Research in the United States 


A third survey of food and nutrition research 
is being conducted by the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Council. The forth- 
coming publication will include project titles ar- 
ranged in 11 sections, a register of workers in this 
field, a list of organizations conducting and_ or sup- 
porting the research, and a subject index. A new 
feature will be the inclusion of suggested food and 
nutrition research projects in areas where further 
work is indicated. 


Agricultural Research— 
New USDA Publication 


Agricultural Research, a new publication of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, is designed pri- 
marily “to furnish the latest research findings to 
those who work directly with farmers, processors, 
marketing agencies, and the general public . . . and 
to provide progress reports to federal and _ state 
research workers, research organizations, and mem- 
bers of Congress. After July, Agricultural Research, 
now bi-monthly, will be a monthly publication. 
Order from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Single copies 15 cents. Yearly subscription (begin- 
ning with July 1953) $1. 


Proposed Revision of AHEA 


Constitution and Bylaws 


HELEN STACEY 
Chairman, Constitution and Bylaws Committee 


In line with the recommendations of the 1951- 
52 committee on constitution and bylaws that a 
general revision of the AHEA constitution and by- 
laws be undertaken in 1953, the 1952-53 committee 
submits this revision of the AHEA constitution and 
bylaws and recommends that they be accepted to 
replace the constitution and bylaws as published in 
the September 1951 JournnaL or Home Economics. 
Also, in accordance with the recommendations 
made last year and approved at the 1952 annual 
meeting, the constitution and bylaws as presented 
on the following pages have been reviewed by a 
parliamentarian and a lawyer engaged by the 
Association. 

This constitution and bylaws will be presented 
for discussion and vote at the business meeting of 
the American Home Economics Association in 
Kansas City, June 25. 
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CONSTITUTION 


ArrTIcLe I 


NAME 


The name of this organization shall be the American 
Home Economics Association. 


Articce II 
OBJECT 


Section 1. The object of this Association shall be to pro- 
vide opportunities for professional home economists and 
other Association members in related fields to co-operate 
in the attainment of the well-being of individuals and of 
families, the improvement of homes, and the preservation of 
values significant in home life. 

Section 2. Specifically, the Association shall work toward 
this object by encouraging and promoting (1) wider and 
better understanding of the value of home economics to 
individuals and to nations; (2) understanding of the sig- 
nificant place of homemaking in our society; (3) co-opera- 
tion with other community, national, and _ international 
groups concerned with family well-being; (4) improvement 
of the standards of preparation and of continued professional 
growth of its members; (5) application of the physical, 
biological, and social sciences and of the arts to home- 
making; (6) investigation and research important to the 
family and to the institutional household; and (7) legisla- 
tion designed to aid in the improvement of home and family 
life. ‘ 


Articie III 


AFFILIATED STATE HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATIONS 


Section 1. A state home economics association whose 
object is the same as that of the Association and whose 
requirements for membership include all of the membership 
requirements of the Association may affiliate with the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association. The term “state” shall 
hereafter be interpreted to include states, District of Colum- 
bia, territories, and possessions of the United States. 

Section 2. Each affiliated state home economics association 
shall be represented on the council of the Association by the 
president and one councilor of the state association, each 
of whom shall be entitled to one vote. 

Section 3. Affiliated state home econom:cs associations 
shall be represented on the executive board and the execu- 
tive committee of the Association by one president of a 
state home economics association elected by the executive 
board of the Association to serve for one year. 


Articie IV 


MEMBERSHIP AND DUES 


Section 1. Individuals and froups who qualify under the 


provisions of the bylaws shall be eligible for membership in 
the Association. 

Section 2. The eligibility requirements of the several 
classes of members, their rights and privileges, and the dues 
of each class shall be established in the bylaws. 


ARTICLE V 
OFFICERS 
The elected officers of the Association shall consist of 
a president, three vice-presidents, a recording secretary, and 
a treasurer. The salaried officers shall be an executive secre- 
tary, a field secretary, a business manager, an editor of 
AHEA publications, and/or such others as the executive 
board may authorize. 


ArTicLe VI 
GOVERNING BODIES 

Section 1. The board of trustees of the Association shall 
consist of (1) the elected officers of the Association and (2) 
the executive secretary, who shall serve without vote. 

Section 2. The council of the Association shall consist 
of three constituent units: (1) the elected officers of the 
Association, the chairmen of divisions and departments, 
and the president of the department of college clubs; (2) 
the oudiien and one naan of each affiliated state home 
economics association; and (3) the past presidents of the 
Association. The president-elect and the salaried officers 
as named in Article V shall be members of the council 
without vote. 

Section 3. The executive board of the Association shall 
consist of (1) the elected officers of the Association, (2) 
the chairmen of divisions and departments and the president 
of the department of college clubs, and (3) the president 
of a state home economics association as provided for in 
Article III, Section 3, of the constitution. The president- 
elect and the salaried officers as named in Article V shall 
be members of the executive board without vote. 

Section 4. The executive committee of the execut:ve 
board of the Association shall consist of (1) the elected 
officers of the Association, (2) one department or division 
chairman elected by the executive board to serve for one 
year, and (3) the president of a state home economics as- 
sociation, as unital for in Article III, Section 3, of the 
constitution. The president-elect and the salaried officers as 
named in Article V shall be members of the executive com- 
mittee without vote. 


ArticLe VII 
MEETINGS 

There shall be an annual meeting of the Association at 
such time and place as the council shall determine. No 
annual meeting shall be held at a time that will shorten 
or lengthen the term of any elected officer by more than six 
months. The Association shall hold at least one business 
session at the time of the annual meeting. Business may be 
transacted by a vote of the majority of the members present 
and voting. The executive board shall have authority to 
cancel the annual meeting in the event of an emergency. 


ArticLe VIII 
DIVISIONS AND DEPARTMENTS 

Divisions of the Associations shall consist of members 
particularly interested in special phases of home economics 
subject matter; departments shall consist of members en- 
gaged in special areas of home economics work. Additional 
divisions and departments may be organized on the ap- 
proval of the executive board in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the bylaws. 


IX 
JOURNAL 
The Association shall issue a professional journal of 
which the title rights, the copyrights, and the good will 
shall be vested in the Association. 


ARTICLE X 
AMENDMENTS 
This constitution may be amended by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present and voting at any annual 
business meeting of the Association, provided that notice 
of the proposed amendment is given by mail or through the 
official organ of the Association to all members one month 
previous to the meeting at which it is to be voted on. 
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BYLAWS 
ARTICLE | on program for the annual meeting and as a member 
ELECTIONS of the advisory budget committee. 


Section 1. Election of the officers of the Association, as 
defined in Article V of the constitution, of the officers of 
divisions and departments (except the department of col- 
lege clubs), and of the members of the nominating com- 
mittee shall be by mail ballot. The ballots shall be mailed 
from Association headquarters to all individual members 
and a representative of each affiliated homemakers group at 
least two months before the annual meeting. They shall 
be returned in sealed envelopes marked “ballot.” The clos- 
ing date for the receipt of ballots shall be thirty days from 
the date of the mailing of the ballots. 

Section 2. A president shall be elected in alternate years 
to serve as president-elect for one year, as president for 
two years. She shall assume office as president at the close 
of the annual meeting of the year during which she has 
served as president-elect. Only a member of the executive 
board or one who has served on the executive board shall 
be eligible for the presidency. 

Section 3. One vice-president shall be elected annually 
to serve for three years. She shall assume office at the close 
of the annual meeting which follows her election. 

Section 4. A recording secretary shall be elected in odd 
years and a treasurer shall be elected in even years, each for 
a term of two years. Each shall assume office at the close 
of the annual meeting which follows her election. 

Section 5. The nominating committee shall consist of five 
members. Each member shall serve for two years. Two 
members shall be elected in even years and three members 
shall be elected in odd years. The chairman of the com- 
mittee shall be designated by the president. 

Section 6. Elections shall be by majority of votes cast. 


ArTICLE II 
FUNCTIONS OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The functions of the elected officers of the 
Association are as defined below: 

(1) The president shall be the chief executive officer of 
the Association and shall exercise general supervision 
over the interests and welfare of the organization. 
She shall be chairman of (a) the board of trustees, 
(b) the council, (c) the executive board, and (d) 
the executive committee. The president shall preside 
at the annual business meeting of the Association. 
The president shall appoint all committees the ap- 
pointment of which is not otherwise specifically pro- 
vided for. She shall appoint members to fill unexpired 
terms in case of vacancies in both elective and 
appointive offices. She shall serve as the deputy 
treasurer. She shall be authorized to appoint a 
parliamentarian. In the case of a vacancy in the 
president’s office, the vice-president who is serving 
the third year of her term of office shall fill the un- 
expired term. 

(2) The president-elect shall be a member without vote 
of (a) the board of trusteees, (b) the council, (c) the 
executive board, and (d) the executive committee. 
She shall serve as chairman of the program-of-work 
committee. 

(3) The vice-presidents shall be members of (a) the board 
of trustees, (b) the council, (c) the executive board, 
and (d) the executive committee. 

The vice-president who is serving the third year of 
her term of office shall be designated as the first vice- 
president and shall serve in the absence of the presi- 
dent. She shall serve as chairman of the committee 


The vice-president who is serving the second year 
of her term of office shall be designated as second 
vice-president and shall serve as chairman of the 
committee on committees. She shall serve as a mem- 
ber of the program-of-work committee and as a 
member of the committee on program for the annual 
meeting. 

The vice-president who is serving the first year of 
her term of office shall be designated as third vice- 
president and shall serve as chairman of the member- 
ship credentials committee and as a member of the 
committee on committees. 

Further duties of the vice-presidents shall be defined 
by the executive board. 
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The recording secretary shall be a member of (a) the 
board of trustees, (b) the council, (c) the executive 
board, and (d) the executive committee. She shall 
be responsible for the minutes of all business meetings 
of the Association and its governing bodies and shall 
conduct such correspondence as the governing bodies 
may direct. 
The treasurer shall be a member of (a) the board of 
trustees, (b) the council, (c) the executive board, 
and (d) the executive committee. She shall be 
custodian of all money, bonds, notes, deeds, mort- 
gages, and other securities belonging to the Associa- 
tion and shall invest, as directed by the board of 
trustees, all funds of the Association held for invest- 
ment. She shall serve as chairman of the advisory 
budget committee. The treasurer of the Association 
shall pay out money only upon receipt of vouchers 
approved by the executive secretary in accordance 
with Section 2 (1) of this Article. The treasurer shall 
render a report to the membership at the annual 
business meeting of the Association. The treasurer 
shall give information in regard to the property of the 
Association in the custody of the treasurer upon re- 
quest of the — At such times as the treasurer 
may be unable to act, the deputy treasurer shall act 
for the treasurer. 
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Section 2. The functions of the salaried officers of the 
Association are as defined below: 
(1) The executive secretary shall be the administrative 
head of the headquarters office of the Association and 
shall be responsible to the governing bodies of the 
Association through the president of the Association. 
She shall stimulate and facilitate functioning of the 
Association and shall build and maintain pleasant and 
mutually profitable working relations with other organ- 
izations and agencies having kindred interests. She 
shall authorize expenditures in accordance with the 
budget after it is approved by the executive board 
and the council. Upon authorization by the executive 
board or the executive committee the executive secre- 
tary shall approve for payment bills not covered by 
the budget. She shall act as custodian of the seal and 
records of the Association. She shall serve as a mem- 
ber without vote of (a) the board of trustees, (b) the 
council, (c) the executive board, and (d) the execu- 
tive committee. Should the office of the executive 
secretary become vacant, the president shall designate 
another salaried officer to serve until the position is 
filled. 
The functions of other salaried officers shall be de- 
termined by the executive secretary with the approval 
of the executive board. 
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Articce III 
FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNING BODIES 


Section 1. The functions of the board of trustees of the 

Association are as defined below: 

(1) The board of trustees of the Association shall control 
the property of the Association and shall have general 
oversight of all business matters affecting the Associa- 
tion. 

(2) It shall designate banks to be used as depositories of 
Association funds and shall authorize necessary bond- 
ing of officers and staff. 

It shall direct the investment of all funds of the 

Association held for investment. 

(4) It shall meet during the time and at the place of 
the annual meeting of the Association. It shall meet 
at other times on call of the president. 

(5) It shall render an annual report at the business ses- 
sion of the annual meeting of the Association. 

(6) Four voting members shall constitute a quorum. 
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Section 2. The functions of the council of the Association 
are as defined below: 

(1) The council shall receive and act upon the recom- 
mendations of the executive board in regard to the 
annual budget and the date and place of the annual 
meeting of the Association. 

It shall approve for appointment the personnel for 
those committees for which the committee on com- 
mittees makes recommendations. It shall receive 
reports of those committees and the standing commit- 
tees of the Association. 

It shall consider and act upon matters of general 
interest which affect the welfare of the Association 
and the affiliated state home economics associations. 
It shall meet at the time of the annual meeting of 
the Association and on the call of the president or at 
the written request of ten members of the council. 
The members of each constituent unit of the council 
as designated in Article VI, Section 2, of the con- 
stitution may meet as a unit to consider matters of 
special interest at the time of the annual meeting. 
Each unit having such meetings shall present a report 
to the council. 

One-third of the voting members of the council shall 
constitute a quorum. 
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Section 3. The functions of the executive board of the 
Association are as defined below: 

(1) The executive board shall manage the business of the 
Association and shall refer to the council such matters 
as it deems desirable and as are required in the con- 
stitution. 

(2) It shall receive the budget prepared by the advisory 
budget committee and submit its recommendations 
to the council. 

(3) It shall recommend dates and places for the annual 
meeting of the Association to the council. 

(4) It shall authorize an annual audit of the official 
financial records of the Association at least once a 
year by an auditor who is a certified public account- 
ant and the publication of the auditor's report in the 
official organ of the Association. 

(5) It shall designate those committees for which the 
committee on committees shall recommend personnel. 

(6) It shall appoint the standing committees as authorized 

in Article VI, Section 1, of the bylaws and other 
committees as may be needed or are not otherwise 
provided for. 

It shall appoint official representatives of the Associa- 
tion to the organizations with which the Association 
is affiliated. It shall provide for co-operation with 
other groups through appropriate means. This shall 
include appointment of representatives, membership 
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on joint committees, and joint sponsorship of organ- 

izations with related interests. It shall receive reports 

from members serving in these relationships and shall 
determine action. 

It shall appoint the salaried officers. The initial ap- 

pointment of each salaried officer shall be for a term 

of not more than three years. Reappointments may 
be made for consecutive terms of three years. Con- 
sideration shall be given to such reappointments at 
least six months prior to the expiration of each three- 
year period. It shall stipulate that the retirement age 
of salaried officers shall be not later than the age of 

65. 

It shall receive and act upon applications for affilia- 

tion with the American Home Economics Association 

from a home economics association in a foreign 
country. 

(10) It shall meet immediately before and after the annual 
meeting and at other times on call of the president 
or at the written request of one-half of its members. 

(11) One-third of the voting members of the board shall 
constitute a quorum. 

Section 4. The function of the executive committee of 
the Association is as defined below: 

(1) The executive committee shall act for the executive 
board between meetings of the board and on call of 
the president. 

(2) Five voting members shall constitute a quorum. 
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ArticLe IV 
MEMBERSHIP AND DUES 


Section 1. Membership in the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association shall be open to men and women 
trained in home economics or men and women trained 
in related fields who are engaged in professional programs 
concerned with family life. 

Section 2. The two classes of individuals eligible for 
admission to membership in the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association shall be as follows: 

(1) A home economist who shall hold a bachelor’s or ad- 
vanced degree with a major in home economics from 
an accredited college or university in the United States. 

(2) A person from a related field who shall hold a 
bachelor’s or advanced degree from an accredited col- 
lege or university in the United States and shall have 
been engaged for at least three years in some phase 
of his or her major field that has a direct bearing on 

rofessional programs concerned with family life. Re- 
hited fields shail include biological, physical, and social 
sciences, psychology, journalism, and art. 

Section 3. Individual membership shall be of two types, 
namely, annual members and life members. Annual and life 
members, with the exception of graduating seniors, shall 
be eligible for heel ees: in the Association as defined 
in Section 2(1) and (2) of this Article. 

Each individual member shall receive the official journal 
of the Association and shall be entitled to cast one vote by 
mail for the elected officers and members of the nominat- 
ing committee. An individual member shall be entitled to 
cast one vote for each proposal submitted to a vote of the 
membership of the Association. 

(1) An annual member shall be: 

A person who lives in the United States or in its 
possessions and pays dues of $5 per year to the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association in addition to state 
home economics association dues. A person who lives 
where there is no affiliated state home economics 
association or where the affiliated state home economics 
association makes no provision for her membership 
shall pay $5 per year directly to headquarters and 
shall be known as a member-at-large. 
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A person who lives in a foreign country and pays 
dues of $5.50 per year directly to the headquarters 
office of the American Home Economics Association. 

A graduating senior who is eligible for membership 
in the Association as defined in Section 2(1) of this 
Article, and who shall be certified by the head of the 
department of home economics from which she _ is 
graduating, and who pays her dues before she leaves 
the campus. A senior graduating from May 1 through 
August 31 shall be granted the special rate of $3.50 
for one year’s membership in the Association for the 
first year following her graduation. A senior graduat- 
ing from December 1 through March 31 shall pay $1.75 
for one-half year's membership in the Association ef- 
fective February 1 to July 31. In addition, the graduat- 
ing senior shall pay state association dues in con- 
formance with state requirements. 

(2) A life member shall be a person whose dues of $100 
are paid at one time to the headquarters office of the 
American Home Economics Association. A life mem- 
ber shall be exempt from further dues to the American 
Home Economics Association but shall pay state as- 
sociation dues in conformance with state requirements. 

Section 4. Individuals who apply for reinstatement shall 
meet the qualifications for membership as defined in Sec- 
tion 2(1) of this Article at the time of reinstatement. The 
requirements of a bachelor’s degree with a major in home 
economics from an accredited college or university shall 
be waived for those applicants who were members of the 
American Home Economics Association prior to 1940. 

Section 5. Collection of dues for an affiliated state home 
economics association and the American Home Economics 
Association shall be the responsibility of the state and /or 
the American Home Economics Association. 

Section 6. Honorary member—A person whom the As- 
sociation desires to honor for exceptional service within 
the interests of the Association. An honorary member shall 
receive the official journal of the Association, shall pay no 
dues, and shall have no voting privileges. 


ARTICLE V 
AFFILIATED HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATIONS AND DUES 


Section 1. Affiliation in the American Home Economics 
Association shall be open to (1) state home economics as- 
sociations and their affiliates, namely, college clubs and 
homemakers groups, and (2) home economics associations 
in foreign countries, as defined below: 

(1) A state home economics association: In order to 

affiliate with the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, the state home economics association shall (a) 
include in its constitution as its object the object of 
the American Home Economics Association as stated 
in Article II of the constitution; (b) include in its 
bylaws as its membership requirements the member- 
ship requirements of the American Home Economics 
Association as defined in Article IV, Sections 1, 2, 
and 3, of the bylaws; (c) require each person eligible 
for membership and for whom membership is pro- 
vided in the state to become a member of both the 
state and national associations. 

State dues for individual members, affiliated college 
clubs, and homemakers groups shall be determined 
by the affiliated state home economics association. 

Each individual applying for membership in an 
affiliated state home economics association and the 
American Home Economics Association shall meet 
the eligibility requirements for membership in the 
American Home Economics Association as defined in 
Article IV, Section 2(1) and (2), of the bylaws. 
Applications for membership in the state home eco- 

nomics association and the American Home Economics 
Association from candidates in related fields shall 
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be referred to the Association’s membership creden- 

tials committee who shall determine the eligibility of 
the applicant. State and American Home Economics 

Association dues shall be paid simultaneously to (a) 

the treasurer of the state association or the person in 

the state designated to receive the dues or (b) to 
the headquarters office of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, 

(a) College club: A home economics student organ- 
ization in a college may affiliate through an 
affiiated state home economics association by 
paying dues of 15 cents per member to the 
American Home Economics Association, the min- 
imum Association dues to be $3 per club, and 
such state dues as the affiliated state home eco- 
nomics association may designate. These affiliated 
clubs form the department of college clubs of 
the Association. They shall be represented on 
the executive board and on the council by 
the president of the department of college clubs. 
They shall receive copies of the official journal of 
the Association according to a formula based on 
the number of club members. 

(b) Homemakers group: An organization, a majority 
of whose members are engaged in homemaking 
and all of whose members are elig.ble for 
American Home Economics Association member- 
ship in accordance with Article IV, Section 2(1), 
of the bylaws, may affiliate through a state home 
economics association by paying $5 annually to 
the American Home Economics Association and 
such state dues as the latter may designate. A 
member of this group engaged in home eco- 
nomics in a professional remunerative occupation 
shall be an individual member of the Association, 
Each homemakers group shall have one vote as 
defined in Article IV, Section 3, of the bylaws 
and shall receive the official journal ot the 
Association. 

(2) A home economics association in a foreign country: 
An organization in a foreign country whose members 
are interested in home economics may request affilia- 
tion with the American Home Economics Association. 
It shall submit its constitution and bylaws, and, on 
approval of the executive board and on payment of 
$5.50 annual dues, may become an affiliate of the 
American Home Economics Association. This group 
shall have no voting privileges but shall receive the 
official journal of the Association. 


ArTIcLe VI 
COMMITTEES 


Section 1. The Association shall have the following stand- 

ing committees: 

(1) A committee on committees appointed annually by 
the executive board. The duty of this committee 
shall be to recommend to the council, for appoint- 
ment, the personnel of those committees designated 
by the executive board. The membership of this 
committee shall include the second vice-president, 
who shall serve as chairman, and the third vice-presi- 
dent. 

(2) A program-of-work committee appointed annually by 
the executive board. The duty of this comm:ttee 
shall be to recommend the program of work for the 
Association. This committee shall present its pro- 
posed program of work at the annual business session 
of the annual meeting of the Association. The mem- 
bership of this committee shall include the president- 
elect, who shall serve as chairman; the second 
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vice-president; the state president who represents the 
affiliated state home economics associations on the 
executive board; and the representative of division 
and department chairmen on the executive commit- 
tee. The president shall designate a member of the 
committee to serve as chairman during the year in 
which the Association has no president-elect. 

(3) membership credentials committee appointed 

annually by the executive board. The duties of this 

committee shall be to interpret policies in regard to 
membership in the Association, to act upon all appli- 
cations for membership in the Association from can- 
didates in related fields, and to refer to the executive 
board for final action applications upon which a 
majority of the committee cannot agree. Applications 
from home economists as defined in Article IV, Sec- 
tion 2(1), of the bylaws may be received and ap- 
proved by the committee. The membership of th’s 
committee shall consist of the third vice-president, 
who shall serve as chairman, and four members of 

the council, one of whom shall be a president of a 

state home economics association. 

An advisory budget committee appointed annually 

by the executive board. The duties of this committee 

shall be to draft and present the budget to the 
executive board and to act in an advisory capacity 
in the operation of the budget during the fiscal year. 

It shall consist of the president, treasurer, the first 

vice-president, and a past president of the Associa- 

tion. The treasurer shall serve as the chairman. The 
executive secretary and the business manager of the 

Association shall be members without vote. 

An advisory editorial committee appointed annually 

by the executive board. The duty of this committee 

shall be to assist the officers and the headquarters 
staff in maintaining Association publications on a high 
professional level. 

(6) An advisory committee for the department of college 
clubs appointed annually by the executive board. 
The duty of this committee shall be to assist the 
national college clubs officers and advisers in main- 
taining an active department of college clubs with 

high professional standards. 
An deans committee appointed annually by the 
committee on committees. The duties of this com- 
mittee shall be to open and to count ballots and to 
submit a report from the committee to the president 
and the members of the Association at the annual 
bus’ness session of the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation. 
A nominating committee as provided for in Article I, 
Section 5, of the bylaws. The duties of this committee 
shall be to present two nominations for president, 
two nominations for recording secretary in the odd 
years, two nominations for treasurer in the even years, 
two nominations for one vice-president each year, and 
five nominations for members of the nominating com- 
mittee each year. 

Section 2. Reports of standing committees shall be sub- 
mitted to the council at the time of the annual meeting of 
the Association. Additional reports shall be submitted at 
such other times as may be directed by the council or the 
executive board. 

Section 3. The executive board may authorize the ap- 
pointment of additional committees as needed. Reports of 
such committees shall be submitted upon request. 
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Articie VII 


DIVISIONS AND DEPARTMENTS 
Section 1. Each division and department shall have a 
chairman, a vice-chairman, a secretary, and such committees 
as the division or department shall from time to time 
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authorize. Divisions and departments, with the exception 
of the department of college clubs, shall elect their own 
officers by mail, their nominations to be a part of the ballot 
mailed by the Association to all members. The chairman 
shall be elected one year before she assumes office. An 
annual report of the work of each division and department 
shall be made at the Association business meeting. 

The department of college clubs shall have its own 
standing rules developed in harmony with the constitution 
and bylaws of the American Home Economics Association 
and approved by the executive board of the Association. 
These rules shall provide for the election of the officers of 
the department. 

Each division and department shall have control of any 
funds that it may raise, but such funds may not be raised 
except with the consent of the council or executive board 
of the Association. With the approval of the council, a divi- 
sion or department may establish special eligibility require- 
ments for its membership, providing such special require- 
ments are not contrary to those for membership in the 
Association. 

Section 2. Opportunity shall be provided on the program 
of the annual meeting of the Association for division and 
department meetings. The executive board shall provide, 
from the funds of the Association, such appropriations 
toward the work of the divisions and departments as the 
funds may permit. 

Section 3. Divisions and departments shall be repre- 
sented on the council and on the executive board of the 
Association by their chairmen. The department of college 
clubs shall be represented on both bodies by its president. 

Section 4. Groups of members having some common 
interest not provided for in existing divisions or depart- 
ments may hold meetings at the time and place of the 
annual meeting of the Association subject to the approval 
of the executive board. After three such meetings the group 
may petition the executive board for admission as a regular 
division or department of the Association. 


ArticLe VIII 
ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 

There shall be a business meeting open to all members 
of the Association at the time of the annual meeting. The 
purpose of this meeting shall be (1) to receive the results 
of the elections of officers, (2) to receive the reports of 
the board of trustees and the treasurer, (3) to act upon re- 
visions to the constitution and bylaws, (4) to adopt a 
program of work and a legislative program, (5) to adopt 
resolutions, and (6) to transact such other business as may 
properly come before the membership. 


ArticLe IX 
FISCAL YEAR 
The fiscal year of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation shall be from August 1 to July 31. 


ARTICLE X 
AMENDMENTS 

These bylaws may be amended by a vote of two-thirds 
of the members present and voting at any annual business 
meeting of the Association —— that notice of the 
proposed amendment is given by mail or through the official 
organ of the Association to all members one month previous 
to the meeting at which it is to be voted on. 


ArticLe XI 
PARLIAMENTARY AUTHORITY 
Robert's Rules of Order, Revised shall govern this Associa- 
tion in all cases to which they are applicable, subject to 
such rules as have been or may be adopted. 
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AHEA Activities 


U. S. Institutions That Have 
Co-operated in AHEA 
International Awards 


Since the international scholarship and fellow- 
ship program of the American Home Economics 
Association was started in 1930°, 33 U.S. colleges 
and universities have co-operated in the 86 awards 
that have been held by 76 women from 32 coun- 
tries. These institutions, the number of awards in 
which each has co-operated between 1937-38 
(when the present co-operative program began) 
and the academic year 1952-53, and the countries 
represented by the awardees are as follows: 


Number Countries 
Institution of Represented by 

Awards Recipients 

University of Alabama 1 ‘France 

Berea College ( Ky.) Greece 

University of California 2 India 

University of 

Chicago (Ill.) 1 China 


Teachers College, 
Columbia University (N.Y.) 4 | China, Cuba, England, 
Norway 
Cornell University ( N.Y.) 7% Belgium, Canada, 
China, England, 
India, Lebanon, 
New Zealand 


University of Illinois 2 Australia, Finland 

Iowa State College 5 China, England, 
France, Philippines, 
Uruguay 

University of Iowa 1 Nigeria 

Kansas State College 6 China, Pakistan 

Merrill-Palmer School 2% Belgium, China, 

( Mich. ) Poland 

Michigan State College 6 China, Finland, Hol- 
land, India, Sweden 

University of Minnesota 1 Norway 

Montana State College 1 Finland 

University of Nebraska 4 Brazil, Greece, 
Holland 

New York University 1 China 

Ohio State University 3 Finland, India, 
Switzerland 

Ohio University 2 Syria 

Oklahoma A & M College 1 Finland 

Oregon State College 6 China, India, Japan, 


New Zealand, Union 
of South Africa 


* The first recipient of an AHEA award held a travelin 
fellowship in the United States in 1930; the second oa 
third awards were granted in 1934-35 to two Chinese 
women for a year of study at Yenching University, Peiping, 
China. 
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Number Countries 


Institution of Represented by 
Awards Recipients 
Pennsylvania State College 3 Denmark, Philippines, 
Sweden 
Purdue University ( Ind.) 4 Brazil, China, Den- 
mark, India 
University of Rhode Island 1 England 
Simmons College ( Mass. ) 2 Chile, Holland 
Syracuse University ( N.Y.) 3. Peru 
Temple University ( Pa.) 1 Egypt 
University of Tennessee 4 Cuba, Greece, Japan 
University of Texas 1 Argentina 
University of Washington 1 = China 
Wayne University ( Mich. ) 1 = Costa Rica 
Western College for 
Women (Ohio) 1 Greece 
Winthrop College (S. Car.) 1 Greece 
University of Wisconsin 2 ~= Austria, England 


Meet College Friends 
at Annual Meeting Events 


Annual meeting is the place to renew college 
friendships and catch up on news of your Alma 
Mater at the alumnae social functions scattered 
through the week. 

This year’s schedule includes teas and dinners 
as well as the usual luncheons. Schools have 
indicated their preference. Tickets for the social 
events are to be purchased in Kansas City at least 
24 hours in advance of the event. It’s preferable 
to buy tickets at the time you register. 

Following is a tentative list of special meals 
planned for annual meeting week: 


Monday, June 22 
College club department mixer 


Tuesday, June 23 
Missouri Night box supper 


Wednesday, June 24 
Breakfasts 

Kappa Omicron Phi 
Alumnae Teas 

Kansas State College 

Michigan State College 
Dinner 

University of Wisconsin 


Thursday, June 25 

Breakfast 
Omicron Nu 

Alumnae Luncheons 
University of Chicago 
Teachers College, 

Columbia University 

University of Illinois 
Indiana University 
lowa State College 
State University of Iowa 
University of Kansas 
University of Minnesota 
University of Missouri 

Dinner 
AHEA Banquet “In the Heart of America” 


Phi Upsilon Omicron 


Central Missouri State College 
Pennsylvania State College 


Montana State College 
University of Nebraska 
North Dakota Agricultural 
College 
Ohio State University 
Oklahoma A & M College 
Oregon State College 
Purdue University 
University of Tennessee 
University of Texas 
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Education (Higher) 


Contributed by J. Rose 
University of Minnesota 


The junior college in American education, L. A. 
Kimpton. Junior Coll. J. 23, No. 6 (Feb. 1953), 
pp. 303-305. 

The development of junior colleges throughout 
America has been a great recruitment of educa- 
tional strength. The junior colleges are much less 
precariously placed than the first two years in the 
university. The highest accomplishment of which 
formal education is capable is well within their 
reach—that of asking the right questions, of asking 
them correctly, and of knowing when they are 
answered. 

As a community college the junior college may 
bring into focus the best of community interests 
and make good use of them. 

Independent of high school and university alike, 
the junior colleges are yet able to understand both 
and are of all educational agencies the ones best 
placed to develop sound principles of liberal edu- 
cation. It is hoped that they will eliminate the 
hampering discriminations between secondary and 
collegiate faculties and take the lead in developing 
superior academic programs designed toward intel- 
ligent adaptations which make learning useful in 
human affairs. 


A new college for general —_mey E. A. Cross. 
School & Soc. 76, No. 1984 (Dec. 27, 1952), pp. 
409-412. 

There is a growing uneasiness concerning the 
quality of the education young people are now get- 
ting in college. Instead of trying to change existing 
colleges the suggestion is to set up a new general 
college of the arts, designed to give a liberal educa- 
tion to the upper fourth of secondary school grad- 
uates, the few who realize that such an education 
has value for one who desires to become a well- 
informed, cultivated leader in his community as 
well as a capable engineer, lawyer, farmer, doctor, 
or businessman. The elements of professional or 


trade education should follow, be built upon gen- 


eral education, or be acquired independently. By 
general education is meant those areas of learning 
that mark the individual as one having a working 
familiarity with those phases of knowledge that 
anv intelligent, good citizen in a progressive com- 
munity should have. 

The curriculum would include a greater variety 
of subjects than any one person would or could 
pursue, including “communication,” general mathe- 
matics, general science, art, music, social studies, 
languages. Typing would be required of all. 

The college, a part of the public education sys- 
tem, would enroll 400 students. It would be co- 
educational or would be located in a community 
having two small colleges, one for men and one for 
women. Good buildings and equipment are neces- 
sary. Instructors with character, personality, and 
education should be provided with good working 
conditions and time and opportunity to know their 
students as human beings and friends. 


Five years of discussion, J. G. Harncow. J. Higher 

Educ. 24, No. 1 (Jan. 1953), pp. 17-24. 

This article is devoted to a discussion of the 
published statements listed in the Education Index 
and the Readers Guide to Periodical Literature 
dealing with the report of the President's Com- 
mission on Higher Education. The report has raised 
violent opposition in some quarters and equally 
enthusiastic support in others. The bulk of pub- 
lished opposition comes from workers in privately 
financed colleges and universities. In spite of criti- 
cism the Report is recognized as a landmark. Cited 
references are given. 


Tests for graduate students, A. E. Traxer. J. 
Higher Educ. 23, No. 9 (Dec. 1952), pp. 473- 
482, 502. 

The nature of the devices used to assist a grad- 
uate department in selecting its students is de- 
termined by the qualities desired in graduate 
students. These are high intelligence, particularly 
verbal intelligence; a combination of aptitudes 
needed for success in their chosen fields of study; 
the kind and quality of undergraduate training that 
will give them a solid foundation; concentration; 
ability to reason and think logically; certain per- 
sonal characteristics; ability to carry on independent 
study and research with a minimum of supervision. 

After discussing the research which has been 
done on several tests for graduate students the 
author suggests that a graduate faculty experiment 
with different instruments and procedures. Various 
studies have indicated that better prediction of 
success can be obtained when test scores and marks 
are used in combination than when either type of 
predictive criterion is used alone. 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by GWENDOLYN BYMERS 
and Jessie OBERT 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Come the revolution—in the self-service retail- 
ing of non-foods in non-food outlets. Western 
Advertising 60, No. 18 (Nov. 1952), pp. 37-38. 
Self-service grocery and drug stores are now 

common in most parts of the United States. Exten- 
sion of this merchandising method is predicted in 
this article condensed from the “Grey study” of a 
distribution revolution in outlets for other merchan- 
dise. Self-service is now being applied to sale of 
many items, including appliances, home furnish- 
ings, auto accessories, phonograph records, and 
other goods and services such as those of beauty 
salons and dry cleaning stores. 

The significant characteristics of self-service in 
drug stores are described. Some of these character- 
istics are of especial interest from the standpoint 
of consumer buying. The average sales check per 
customer has been larger, believed to be a result 
of impulse buying which is the aim of self-service 
and mass display. Purchase of larger sizes is more 
apt to result from display than from promotion by 
a salesperson. 

Decreasing attention from personnel (recognized 
by the trade as a necessary way of reducing retail 
costs) results in a need for more information on 
labels and tags. 

Packaging will become of increasing importance 
as a means of selling the item since it will be the 
only way in which attention of the shopper will be 
drawn to the item. Other new techniques predicted 
to mechanize selling include: use of radio and 
television, sound films, continuous mechanical 
demonstrations, self-demonstration displays, and 
“canned sales talks.” 


Need a loan? It costs more to hire money. U. S. 
News & World Rept. 34, No. 11 (March 13, 
1953), pp. 80-85. 

Interest rates are rising. This trend is significant 
to every family, businessman, and government since 
almost all of them borrow money at some time. In 
most cases the increased costs are being paid by 
the average family and the typical businessman. 
Sometimes the increased cost is hidden from the 
person who actually pays it. Thus the local govern- 
ment which must pay more interest on its loans 
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will pass the cost along to the taxpayer. In turn, 
the landlord whose taxes are raised may pass the 
cost along to his tenant. The businessman may 
absorb the additional cost or impose it on his 
customers in the form of higher prices. 

The present policy of our national government 
is to permit interest rates to find their own level. 
The investor will profit from the higher interest 
rate on the money he lends. Some people believe 
that the U. S. Treasury will soon offer long-term 
securities at an interest rate of 3 to 314 per cent. 

Predicted trends for the future include reduc- 
tion in borrowing by corporations and ordinary 
families and the expectation that government units 
and farmers will continue in need of funds. 


The discount house, F. W. Gitcunist. J. Marketing 

17, No. 3 (Jan. 1953), pp. 267-272. 

“During the past four or five years “discount 
houses’ have become a major factor in the distribu- 
tion of appliances and other higher priced con- 
sumer durables in most large cities.” 

A study was made recently in the Los Angeles 
area where there have been extravagant claims as 
to the extent of the “discounters” operations in the 
selling of durable items. Purpose of the study was 
to determine the importance of discount selling and 
to find out whether the discount house is a variant 
of the fly-by-night operation or whether it is a new 
method of retailing a particular type of good. 

Among families having major household ap- 
pliances, almost 25 per cent of the television sets, 
automatic washers, and refrigerators were pur- 
chased from discount houses. When only name 
brands were considered the percentage was higher. 
Most of the customers came from the upper income 
or professional groups and from buying clubs spon- 
sored by unions or employee associations. Large 
numbers occasionally bought at discount while a 
smaller but increasing number bought most dura- 
bles at discount. 

This selling phenomenon seems, unless restricted 
by legislation, to be an example of a new type 
of supermarket retailer in the field of consumer 
durables. It cannot be judged “unfair” if the 
dealers choose to sell at lower prices and the 
purchasers choose to patronize them, so long as 
regular selling agencies do not have to perform 
some selling services for these dealers. 

The success of discount houses may be attributed 
to past experience in discount buying through 
employers and Army post exchanges; desire for 
expensive, infrequently bought items; and high 
margins on fair-traded items. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by I. Morcan 
Florida State University 


How stable are remarriages? T. P. Monanan. 
Am. J. Sociol. 58, No. 3 (Nov. 1952), pp. 280- 
288. 

Widowed and divorced persons who remarry are 
already conditioned by a previous marital expe- 
rience. Does this experience improve or lessen the 
chances for success of a subsequent marriage? This 
study seeks to answer this question for the states of 
Iowa and Missouri, where marriage and divorce 
records provide data making such a study possible. 
The author states that a more conclusive answer 
to this question could be obtained if all states 
had similar marriage and divorce records. 

The results of some previous studies have tended 
to show that “second marriages are generally hap- 
pier than first” while others have stated that “pre- 
vious divorce experience conditioned the parties 
to another divorce.” 

Monahan makes a_ difference between the 
divorced and the widowed. With our longer life 
span, his research shows a far smaller percentage of 
remarriages of the widowed than of the divorced. 

Even though the data are from two states only, 
the data for Missouri support the findings in Iowa 
that (1) remarriages are not so enduring and so 
successful as first marriages; (2) the incidence of 
divorce in remarriages is about the same for either 
sex. In addition, the Iowa figures indicate (1) that 
the divorce ratio increases with each successive 
marriage; (2) that the postwar tide of youthful 
marriages is contributing less than its share to the 
divorce picture in Iowa and that the (older) re- 
marrying groups are contributing a disproportionate 
number of divorces. 


The help pattern in the middle class family, 
M. B. Sussman. Am. Sociol. Rev. 18, No. 1 (Feb. 
1953), pp. 22-28 
Relations hetooun parents and married children 

in the American family have been depicted by var- 

ious writers as governed by certain norms. After 
marriage, especially in the middle classes, it is 
believed that parents are freed from responsibility 
for their children; they are on their own and must 
fend for themselves. Dependence upon parents is 
considered as evidence of weakness except in times 
of crisis. Children’s responsibility for parents is 
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similarly reduced after their marriage except when 
elders are too impoverished or old to manage for 
themselves. 

The author believes that in actual practice there 
is more give and take between parents and married 
children than these norms would indicate. His 
research bears out this hypothesis. 

The data for the study were obtained from inter- 
views with middle-class parents of 97 families living 
in New Haven, Connecticut, who together had 195 
married children living away from home. The find- 
ings show that families in this sample have a desire 
to help one another and thus continue to have a 
part in one another's lives. 

Some of the patterns of help were (1) economic 
help in moderation, (2) apprenticeship jobs, (3) 
nursing care, with parents and children taking care 
of one another regardless of distance between their 
respective households, (4) vacation planning, with 
parents of the younger married pair providing the 
vacation site or caring for children while the 
younger pair vacation. 


Conceptions of parents held by adolescents, 

T. F. Joun. J. Abnormal & Soc. Psychol. 47, No. 

4 (Oct. 1952), pp. 783-789. 

The primary purpose of this study was to identify 
and measure the concepts held by adolescents con- 
cerning family members, as father, mother, children. 

Sentence completion tests were used with an 
experimental group of 113 adolescents in a school 
for delinquent boys and girls. Only those having 
both parents at home were included. This group 
was matched for age, sex, grade, and socioeconomic 
level with adolescents living at home with their 
parents. 

Surprising as it may seem, those adolescents who 
were separated from their parents were judged to 
have expressed more positive feelings toward 
parents, family, and father more frequently than did 
those adolescents who were living with their 
parents. 

The author states that at least four possible 
motives may be suggested for the group differences: 
(1) wishful thinking generated by feelings of re- 
jection and serving to deny the rejection by an 
unconscious mechanism; (2) the effect of depriva- 
tion serving to intensify need; (3) guilt generated 
by feelings of hostility toward the parents, the 
emphasis on positive feeling serving as an uncon- 
scious denial of the hostility; (4) a desire to indi- 
cate that the delinquent has changed for the better 
in regard to parental authority and is ready to be 
sent home. 
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Contributed by [Nez PRUDENT 
Ohio State University 


Factors affecting the microbiological populations 
of shell eggs, R. H. Forsyrue, J. C. Ayres, and 
J. L. Rapto. Food Tech. 7, No. 2 (Feb. 1953), 
pp. 49-56. 

Washing, sweating, and other processing proce- 
dures were used on shell eggs to determine effects 
on the microbial population on the shell and inside 
the egg. Results indicate that there is only a slight 
change in the number of microorganisms on the 
shells of clean, light dirty, and heavy dirty eggs 
when held under conditions usually encountered in 
commercial handling for periods up to six months. 
Washing eggs under proper conditions decreases 
organisms on the surface 80 to 90 per cent, a de- 
crease which is permanent. Sweating of shell eggs 
causes increases in the microbial population of the 
shell surface. Inside the shell, the egg itself was 
practically sterile. 

It is important that washing of the shell be car- 
ried out as soon as possibie after the egg is laid. 

Heat treatment of shell eggs to destroy bacteria 
present must provide for a temperature of 60° to 

2°C or 140° to 144°F for at least 2.5 to 3.0 min- 
utes throughout the entire egg. 


Flavor determination in frozen cake batters, 
B. Meyer, R. Moore, and R. Bucxiey. Food 
Research 18, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb., 1953), pp. 70-75. 
This study was designed to find out whether or 

not oxidative deterioration of egg-yolk lipids is 
primarily responsible for flavor deterioration in 
cake batters during freezer storage. Both sponge 
and shortened cakes were used. The sponge cakes 
were tested by a panel of five judges at intervals 
over a period of six months and the shortened cakes 
over a period of nine months. Flavor deterioration 
and peroxide formation were proportional to the 
concentration of egg yolk in the batters of sponge 
cakes. 

The substitution of 2.8 per cent lemon juice for 
part of the liquid used in the batters or the addi- 
tion of an antioxidant inhibited the deteriorative 
changes. 

Shortened cakes frozen in the batter state de- 
veloped slight off-flavor after 9 months of freezer 
storage when hydrogenated vegetable oil was used 
but not when butter was used. No off-flavor de- 
veloped when shortened cakes were baked before 
freezing. 
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Deterioration in frozen pork as related to fat 
composition and storage treatments, A. Z. 
Patmer, D. E. Brapy, H. D. NAuMANN, and 
L. N. Tucker. Food Tech. 7, No. 2 (Feb. 1953), 
pp. 90-95. 

Because pork fat is relatively unsaturated and 
because cuts of pork have a uigh fat content, it 
is unusually susceptible to the development of 
rancidity. Soft pork fat becomes rancid more 
readily than firm fat, and efficiency of packaging 
material, as well as fluctuations in storage tempera- 
ture, have been shown to influence the oxidative 
course. In this study the effect of fat saturation and 
of various storage conditions on the deterioration 
of pork was investigated. It was found that pork 
from hogs fed limited quantities of soybeans was 
more susceptible to the development of rancidity 
than was pork from hogs fed a ration producing 
firm fat. 

Defrosting and re-freezing decrease the palat- 
ability of frozen pork but not so much as do long 
periods of storage at 10°F. The quality of the 
ground meat was best preserved by using pork 
from firm carcasses packaged in superior packaging 
materials and stored at 0°F. Pork chops and roasts 
retained their quality even if the fat was not firm, 
if packaging was superior and the storage tempera- 
ture was 0°F. 


An evaluation of some of the factors affecting 
the stability of the erystal structure of re- 
crystallized honey, C. H. Austin and C. A. 
Jamieson. Food Tech. 7, No. 2 (Feb. 1953), pp. 
95-96. 

Effect of varying moisture content and levu- 
lose ‘dextrose ratio on stability of crystal texture 
of recrystallized honey stored at room temperature 
was measured by a penetrometer. 

If recrystallized honey is not used or marketed 
promptly it should be stored at 60°F or lower. 


Artificial muscle, T. Hayasut and G. A. W. BorHM. 
Sci. Am. 187, No. 6 (Dec. 1952), pp. 18-21. 
Fibers of actomyosin were constructed which 

would lift a load when in a dilute salt solution with 
adenosine triphosphate (ATP). The experimental 
fibers relax when put in concentrated salt solution 
under a load. The contraction is much slower 
than in muscle fibers, but, as in muscle, more work 
is done under heavy than under light loads. This 
may be a further step in explaining the mechanism 
of muscle reaction, a subject of great importance 
in animal physiology (and in meat cookery as 
well). 
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Contributed by Jutia O. HoLMEs 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Results of betaine treatment of atherosclerosis, 
L. M. Morrison. Am. J. Digestive Diseases 19, 
No. 12 (Dec. 1952), pp. 381-384. 

The lipotropic activity of betaine was studied in 
21 patients suffering from proven coronary athero- 
sclerosis. At the end of six months’ treatment, the 
total serum cholesterol had decreased significantly 
in 20 of the subjects, the average values before and 
after treatment being 274.6 mg per ml and 214.0 
mg, respectively. Moreover, in all but two patients 
the serum phospholipid-cholesterol ratio increased, 
the respective average values before and after treat- 
ment being 0.99 and 1.24. Clinical results showed 
striking improvement in well-being, gain in appe- 
tite, increase in energy and in exercise tolerance, 
and decrease in cardiac pain. 

Preliminary studies suggest that a combination 
of betaine, choline, liver extract, and vitamin 
B,2 was even more effective than betaine alone. 


Role of breakfast and of between-meal foods in 
adolescents’ nutrient intake, B. F. STee.e, 
M. M. Crayton, and R. E. Tucker. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc. 28, No. 11 (Nov. 1952), pp. 
1054-1057. 

During the last few years much research has 
been done on the physiologic effects of omitting 
breakfast and of breakfasts containing various 
amounts and kinds of nutrients. The general con- 
clusion from these studies seems to be that people 
feel better and work better after a breakfast con- 
taining one-fourth to one-third of their total daily 
calories and that the type and amount of protein 
consumed at breakfast is important. 

Seven-day dietary records for 181 adolescent girls 
and 135 adolescent boys from Maine, New York, 
and Rhode Island were studied to determine the 
contributions of breakfast and between-meal foods 
to the children’s daily nutrient intake and to the 
daily allowances recommended by the National 
Research Council. 

Breakfast contributed about one-fifth of the daily 
nutrient intake and of the recommended allow- 
ances for both boys and girls in all three states. 
Fifty per cent or more of the children received less 
than one-fourth of their daily intakes of calories and 
of protein at breakfast. Boys and girls who always 
had breakfast more nearly met the recommended 
allowances for their age group than did those who 
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missed breakfast once a week or more. Between- 
meal foods contributed 10 per cent or less to the 
daily nutrient intake and to the recommended al- 
lowances for the junior high school children from 
Maine and New York but were much more impor- 
tant to the high school children of Rhode Island 
and made substantial contributions to their intakes 
of calories, protein, calcium, and phosphorus. 


Zine deficiency in suckling mice, H. Nisuimura. 
J. Nutrition 49, No. 1 (Jan. 1953), pp. 79-98. 
The mammary secretion in various mammals is 

peculiarly well adapted to meet the nutritive de- 
mands of early postnatal life for each particular 
species. Bottle-fed infants are thought to be less 
resistant to disease than breast-fed infants. Colos- 
trum differs considerably from mature milk with 
respect to its content of proteins, inorganic salts, 
enzymes, immune bodies, and vitamins. Newborn 
calves deprived of colostrum show a higher inci- 
dence of colitis than breast-fed calves, suggesting 
that the colostrum contains important antibodies. 
These facts led to the present study in which new- 
born mice were nursed by foster mothers in late 
stages of lactation. Observations were made on 
the effects on growth and development of the young 
and on the pathogenesis and histogenesis of certain 
organs and tissues. 

Newborn mice nursed by foster mothers in later 
stages of lactation (usually 13 to 18 days) de- 
veloped specific disorders, the frequency and sever- 
ity of which increased as the initial post-parturient 
stage of the foster mother increased. Newborn 
mice nursed by their own mothers for two and 
one-half to 4 days before transfer to foster mothers 
were normal; those that were fed by foster mothers 
and then returned to their own mothers usually 
developed disorders. 

The disorders consisted of retarded growth and 
ossification, accelerated eruption of incisors and 
separation of eyelids, alterations of the dorsal skin 
(alopecia, thickening and hyperkeratinization of the 
epidermis, thickening of the corium, hypoplasia of 
the subcutis with increased mast cells and histio- 
cytes ), rosary-like tail, clubbed digits and deformed 
nails, squamous transformation of the palpebral 
epithelium, and moderate congestion in certain 
viscera. Chemically, there was increased body con- 
tent of water, ash, and nitrogen, diminution in fat, 
and pronounced reduction in zinc. 

Oral administration of inorganic zinc prevented 
these disorders. It was concluded that colostrum 
has a much higher content of zinc than later milk 
and that deprivation of colostrum leads to mani- 
festations of zinc deficiency in suckling mice. 
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Housing and 
Household Equipment 


Contributed by Vircrinia Y. TROTTER 
and ARNOLD E. BARAGAR 
University of Nebraska 


A Netherlands’ view of the relative merits of 
single-family, multi-family housing, H. G. Van 
Beusexom. J. Housing 10, No. 1 (Jan. 1953), pp. 
The Netherlands finds that there is no one kind 

of housing that can solve its problem. The popula- 
tion is very attached to private housing; however, 
the dense population and the shortage of agricul- 
tural land has focused attention upon multifamily 
dwelling units. The economic interests demand that 
the costs of building sites for housing be kept to the 
minimum. 

It is inevitable that the design of new quarters 
has to be a compromise between two schools of 
thought, economic and traditional. It is a planning 
task to find the equilibrium between these powers 
and the right proportion between the one-family 
house and the flat. This may be accomplished by 
reducing in rural districts the size of yards and 
gardens for nonagricultural population to urban 
size. More flats must be erected in medium-size 
towns. Adjustment of the size of dwelling to the 
households must be made. All of this means a 
serious encroachment on the housing habits of the 
people, and many housing experts have objections 
against condemning a certain part of the population 
to live henceforth in flats. 

Every town, every class of the population, and 
every size of household makes its own requirements. 
Therefore, houses must be built which are adapted 
to the circumstances of the people who must live 
in them. This must be considered so that the most 
harmonious grouping of the population of the dif- 
ferent groups of society and different forms of 
household may be housed side by side to the eco- 
nomic advantage of the country. 


Once more we’re free to build, M. L. CoLean. 
House Beautiful 95, No. 2 (Feb. 1953), pp. 
114-116. 

The government is again moving aside, confident 
of the ability of industry to meet defense and 
private demands. 

Steel, copper, and aluminum are again available 
in the quantities desired. 

This means no more restraint on building mate- 
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rials that are especially suited to the kind of house 
home-builders prefer. Research departments are 
at work on better equipment and building products. 

Year-around air conditioning is being adapted 
to small houses. Radiant heating installations are 
improved. Kitchens are much more efficient than 
ever before, and bathrooms are more attractive. 
More desirable and more durable products will be 
available. 

Little change in basic labor and materials cost 
is to be expected during the year. This means the 
pressure of rising costs will not be the problem it 
has heretofore been. Efficiency is likely to be 
stepped up and, consequently, the actual cost of 
building may be somewhat less. Despite this, 
building will still be expensive; so, in order to get 
the most for your dollar, you will need to employ 
skillful design and the most economical use of 
materials. 

Along with the end of restrictions on building 
has also come the end of special restraints on bor- 
rowing for financing a home. Money will be avail- 
able on better terms, and costs should be stable and 
the quality of work better. 


Installing room air conditioners. Elec. Merchan- 
dising 85, No. 2 (Feb. 1953), pp. 85, 128, 132. 
Although this article is written for the dealer, it 

contains information useful to the home economist 

in housing and equipment. 

It is not enough to depend upon room size, oc- 
cupancy, and climate in the selection of a room air 
conditioner, but eight other factors must be con- 
sidered. Thev are: (1) location of the room in the 
building, (2) window area, (3) extent of outside 
shade, (4) construction of the building itself, (5) 
ceiling height, (6) construction and location of the 
ceiling, (7) location of the room—on ground floor 
or over occupied space, and (8) plan for operation 
of the unit for daytime or just nighttime use. To 
aid in the solution of the selection problem, 
the Air Conditioning and Refrigerating Machinery 
Association has prepared a simplified estimating 
form, and manufacturers are providing this form 
or one of their own to help the dealers. 

It is important that room air conditioners be 
used on properly wired circuits. Generally, units 
under 34 horsepower can be installed on a No. 14 
wire circuit if the voltage is satisfactory. (Voltage 
supplied to the unit should be within 10 per cent of 
the name-plate voltage.) Larger units require No. 
12 wire or a 230-volt circuit. Ordinary household 
extension cords cannot be used with these air 
conditioners. 
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Contributed by Beatrice DoNALDSON 
University of Wisconsin 


Tools for control of food costs, A. B. ATKINSON. 
Coll. & Univ. Bus. 14, No. 1 (Jan. 1953), pp. 
48-50; No. 2 (Feb. 1953), p. 50. 

These are the last of a series of articles describing 

a set of food control forms which have been devel- 
oped as tools for the efficient operation of food 
service. The daily food cost is computed from 
requisitions for food issued from the storeroom. 
The amount and cost of all but perishable food 
items received and issued daily are recorded on a 
perpetual inventory form in a visible file. A physical 
inventory is taken at the end of each month to 
verify the amount and cost of food on hand. The 
amount and cost of perishable food items received 
are recorded on a purchase record. Special forms 
are used for estimating the costs for all special 
catering functions, the outdoor service, and the 
soda fountain. A simple form provides a sum- 
mary of the daily income and expenditures of the 
various units of the college food service. All records 
described in these articles are illustrated. 


Timely tips on party meals and banquets, J. A. 
Cine. Am. Restaurant Mag. 37, No. 2 (Feb. 
1953), pp. 44-56, 118+. 

When each step in the preparation and service 
of a party meal is carefully planned and supervised, 
the special function can be profitable. Select foods 
which will appeal to the taste of the group and that 
can be served at the price the group is willing to 
pay. Consider the amount and kind of equipment 
available and plan for some foods which do not 
require last-minute preparation and which do not 
cool rapidly during service. Color, shape, flavor, 
and texture are important factors to consider when 
planning plate combinations which appeal to the 
eye and taste. The price charged for the meal will 
control the kind and the amount of food served. 
Base food purchases on the size of portion to be 
served and on standardized recipes. The cost of 
the meat should not exceed 15 to 17 per cent of 
the price charged for the meal and can be more 
accurately controlled if prefabricated meats are 
purchased. 

Plan food production schedules carefully, use 
correct methods of food preparation, and assist the 
employees in simplifying work procedures. Before 
serving any large group, detailed directions should 
be made available to the dining room, storeroom, 
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and pantry personnel as well as for the cooks. Be- 
fore the guests assemble, see that everything is 
ready by using a check list. Careful planning for 
cleaning after the meal is essential if the tables are 
to be cleared before the meeting or entertainment 
begins. 

This article includes several menus for specific 
groups of people as well as many excellent tips on 
buying, short cuts in food preparation, and detailed 
plans for serving group meals. 


Today’s word on tomorrow’s equipment, C. D. 
Gutuicxson. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 29, No. 1 
(Jan. 1953), pp. 20-23. 

Rapid strides in the fields of food technology and 
food engineering indicate that foods of the future 
will be prepared in a different manner and these 
changes will necessitate the development of new 
and different types of equipment. 

The possibility of cleaning and sterilizing dishes 
in three seconds by applying high-pressure water 
may be the forerunner of a single-tank machine 
operated by one person and which will wash more 
dishes than the present three-tank machine, Other 
developments are the possibility of using more 
vertical space and less horizontal space for such 
machines and using compressed air for cleaning 
baking pans. Improved detergents and wetting 
agents which reduce drying time of dishes and 
silver have been developed. 

Instruments of control for heat-transfer equip- 
ment are at present not very accurate, but research 
is in progress on controls which will provide greater 
capacity and faster baking as well as thermostats 
which will maintain temperatures within five de- 
grees of the point desired and indicated. Improve- 
ments in the safety and convenience of gas equip- 
ment are in progress. A greater use of specialized 
cooking equipment with less use of the range is 
anticipated. The gas industry is studying designs 
for equipment specifically adapted to change pre- 
cooked, portioned, and frozen food into ready-to- 
eat portions. 

Improving the performance and efficiency of 
kitchen appliances will result in more automatic 
cooking with a decrease in overhead costs and a 
reduction of personnel. Mobile fabricated equip- 
ment will simplify work procedures. A new method 
has been developed for reducing scuffing and wear- 
ing off of the glaze on chinaware. Glass as well as 
china and plastic tableware will combine beauty, 
durability, and utility. Aluminum companies are 
experimenting with color finishes for trays and other 
items. 
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Contributed by Maria Drivas, 
BertHa JANEway, and RutH WILSON 
Chicago Nutrition Forum 


Publie welfare perspectives—past, present, fu- 
ture, G. F. Davinson. Public Welfare 2, No. 1 
(Jan. 1953), pp. 13-15. 

As the title suggests, the author believes that 
there is value in future planning of public welfare 
programs out of a study of past experience. He 
suggests seven basic principles, which have been 
forged in the hard school of experience. Public 
welfare has seemed discouraged and defensive. 
The author points out the improvements in health 
and welfare services that are now well established. 
One can expect differences of opinion in a democ- 
racy. Specific issues in public welfare have been 
questioned but not the whole idea of public wel- 
fare. “Public welfare is public business today and 
big business too. Public welfare is public policy.” 
W. 


Half enough, G. Wurre. Tenn. Public Welfare 
Record 15, No. 8 (Dec. 1952), pp. 142-143. 
“Have you ever tried to manage on ‘half enough’?” 

Gladys White reported on 16 Aid to Dependent 

Children families who did. 

The families under the supervision of a graduate 
student in home economics kept actual financial 
records for three months. One family had a total 
need measured by the department’s minimum sub- 
sistence standard of living of $99.70 per month. 
The Aid to Dependent Children grant of $39 plus 
$8.30 of earned income gave the family less than 
half this amount. 

A mother with two school children spent $17.87 
a month for food. Holiday baskets and the free 
school lunches helped the family somewhat. The 
actual food records showed that not even the po- 
tato, flour, and cereal standards were met. The 
family bought one pound of meat. Twenty-one 
pounds were in the standard. There were more 
gifts in clothing than anything else. Families spent 
almost nothing for recreation. These families had 
learned to do without rather than to “stretch” the 
dollar. The Department's standard is based on the 
low cost food plan of the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics of the USDA. These 
families could buy half of that standard.—R. W. 
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Dietary studies of school-age children in Ascen- 
sion Parish, Louisiana, F. E. WxHrreneap. Am. 

J. Public Health 42, No. 12 (Dec. 1952), pp. 

1547-1551. 

Through studies of food habits of school-age 
children in grades 2 through 11, data were collected 
for the purpose of giving direction to a nutrition 
education program developed during a four-year 
period—1944 to 1948. These data showed a positive 
relationship between grade increment and the re- 
duction of poor food habits in the elementary 
grades and indicated that the children in the eighth 
grade and throughout high school had poorer food 
habits than those in the elementary grades. The 
nutrition education program, which was based upon 
the strengths and weaknesses of the children’s diets, 
was planned and put into action by representative 
teacher committees who co-ordinated activities in 
schoolrooms, school lunch programs, and com- 
munity agencies. 

Food habits surveys were repeated annually. 
Evaluation meetings were held for the purpose of 
directing their programs. Supervision for the nutri- 
tion education program was supplied by a research 
nutritionist who worked to develop local leadership 
for a four-year period and later made evaluation 
studies to determine the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram. From these studies, many reports, and ob- 
servations, it was concluded that the dominant force 
affecting the improved food habits in Ascension 
Parish in 1944 to 1951 was the educational program. 
—B. J. 


Toxicological evidence for the safety of the 
fluoridation of public water supplies, F. F. 
Heywortu. Am. J. Public Health 42, No. 12 
(Dec. 1952), pp. 1568-1575. 

The evidence as a whole seems consistent in offer- 
ing assurance that bringing the fluoride concentra- 
tion in public water supplies to that known to be 
optimal for dental health is a prophylactic public 
health procedure which has an ample margin for 
safety. This evidence is based on results of animal 
and human experimentations which showed that 
a prolonged intake of quantities of fluoride too small 
to induce dental fluorosis did not give rise to any 
of the non-dental manifestations of chronic fluorosis. 
Epidemiologic data and clinical and radiographic 
examinations of exposed industrial workers indi- 
cated that only when the fluoride content of a water 
supply exceeded five to six ppm would its pro- 
longed usage give rise to detectable osseous 
changes and then only in the most susceptible 
persons.—B. J. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by ELEANoRE ADAM 
New York State College of Home Economics 
Cornell University 


Hand-loomed silks from Thailand. Am. Fabrics 

24 (Winter 1952-53), pp. 100-101. 

The Economic Commission of the United Nations 
reports that the endeavor of an enterprising Amer- 
ican who had seen service in Thailand to organize 
the hand weavers in Thailand within the scope of 
existing conditions has resulted in a highly success- 
ful development. This success has been achieved by 
using the basic principles which we see at work in 
our own hand-weaving industry. Large capital 
outlay was unnecessary because local equipment 
was used. The use of local materials resulted in 
unique silk fabric and lower production costs. Tex- 
tiles from other countries were not copied in design, 
color scheme, or weaves. The best dyes obtainable 
in the world markets were used. With a developing 
local and export market a steady outlet is assured. 
Improved methods of production make for stand- 
ardization of the finished product. 


Nonwoven fabrics, J. Modern Textiles 

34, No. 2 (Feb. 1953), pp. 31, 67-70. 

Since the end of the war nonwoven fabrics have 
been pushing themselves into a spreading variety 
of end uses which are mostly on the utility level. 
It is because researchists of the nonwoven textile 
producers have been studying textile end uses in 
a very thorough way in order to discover exactly 
what is required of a fabric in relation to its end 
uses. 

Nonwoven fabrics are usually produced on cards 
or garnetts. One of the most used methods em- 
ploys cards in a series or parallel. The web from 
each card is laid upon the web from the preceding 
card, and the number of cards is controlled by the 
weight of composite web desired. Webs to serve 
as the base for bonded fibers can be produced on 
cards at the rate of 35 pounds per hour. Card webs 
have fibers which lie more nearly parallel and 
therefore have strength in only one direction but 
texture that is closer and more nearly like that of 
a woven fabric. Garnetts and woolen cards make 
it possible to handle a greater variety of fiber de- 
scriptions with satisfactory uniformity and_ less 
parallelization of fibers. This imparts greater 
strength in a traverse direction. More balanced 
strength in both directions can be obtained by 
laying a cross web on the web in taking it off the 
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Other methods of production are 


garnett. 
described. 

Nonwoven fabrics are bonded by three methods: 
impregnating the web with adhesive material such 
as resin; mixing into the blend used to make the 
web a proportion of thermoplastic fibers such as 
cotton or rayon; striping the web with an adhesive 
which bonds the fibers together at regular intervals. 

Nonwoven fabrics have been made chiefly from 
cotton and rayon because these fibers are vastly 
cheaper than any other textile material, but much 
experimental work has been done with man-made 
materials such as Dynel and Dacron, which have 
thermoplastic qualities. 

When competing with paper products, nonwoven 
materials have the advantages of a more cloth- 
like appearance, better absorbency, higher wet 
strength, better draping qualities, and less tendency 
to lint. But paper is cheaper. In competing with 
woven fabrics, nonwoven fabrics have these dis- 
advantages: they cannot be laundered and they 
have less strength, less resistance to abrasion, and 
inferior draping qualities. At present, they are 
definitely limited in their economic end uses. 


Ardil protein fiber blends best with wool. Tex- 
tile World 103, No. 2 (Feb. 1953), pp. 125, 
224+. 

Ardil fiber is made from peanut meal which is 
about 50 per cent protein. Dilute alkali is used to 
dissolve out the protein. This solution is then acid- 
ified and soluble impurities are filtered off. The 
solid protein is dissolved in dilute caustic soda, 
forced through spinnerets into an acid coagulating 
bath, treated with formaldehyde, washed, and dried. 

Ardil will not be used alone but will be blended 
mainly with wool because it most resembles wool 
(although it is not so strong or elastic) and there- 
fore can be given almost any finishing treatment 
which is normally used on woolen cloth. When 
used with wool in tweeds and in napped fabrics 
such as in blankets, the Ardil fiber makes the 
cloth softer and gives the effect obtained by using 
a finer quality of wool. Combined with other fibers, 
Ardil imparts a hand and warmth similar to 
wool. 

Manufacturers are advised to use from 30 to 50 
per cent in combination with wool. Ardil does not 
shrink or felt; and this must be taken into considera- 
tion when combining it with wool. It has the same 
degree of nonflammability as wool and can be dyed 
with most of the dyestuffs used for wool although 
certain precautions must be observed and some 
modifications made. 
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Display for Learning. By East. Edited 
by Epcar Date. New York: The Dryden Press, 
1952, 306 pp., $3. 

Although much has been written about the value 
of visual aids for effective teaching, this is one of 
the first books to give practical help in making and 


using a variety of visual materials. It is well 
organized and effectively illustrated with diagrams 
and photographs. Only a brief portion is devoted 
to the theory of display. Emphasis is on under- 
standing of mediums for display and on how to 
make use of materials at hand. The following chap- 
ter headings will give an idea of the scope of the 
book: The Real Thing and Its Models; Pictures That 
Teach; Graphs, Charts, and Diagrams; The Copy; 
Clippings from the News; Duplicating Processes; 
Slides; How to Make Posters and Charts; The Bulle- 
tin Board; and The Exhibit. There is a short, but 
helpful, section on design as it applies to the making 
of visual materials written for the person with little 
or no art training. At the end is a brief section on 
appraisal followed by an annotated list of additional 
readings. This is a useful book for all teachers, and 
it has particular value to students in college classes 
concerned with methods of teaching.—Gerrruve 
Esteros, University of Minnesota. 


Essentials in Interviewing. By ANNE F. FENLASON. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952, 352 pp., 
$4. 

This new book in the Harper's Social Science 
Series makes a unique contribution to the under- 
standing of the techniques of interviewing. The 
concepts of culture, personality, behavior, method, 
and skills in interviewing are presented with a 
thorough discussion of underlying principles. The 
author was a member of the faculty of the School 
of Social Work of the University of Minnesota for 
25 years. 

Excellent sample interviews are used throughout 
to illustrate principles. These illustrations reward 
the reader with a broader understanding of the 
application of contemporary concepts of personality 
development, behavior patterns, sociological theory, 
and social philosophy to the problem of helping 
people on a professional level. They also give 
insight into the skills and methods of the inter- 
viewer. 


The book is divided into two parts. The first 
four chapters present essential knowledge, methods, 
and attitudes. The second section is made up of 
examples of different types of interviews and illus- 
trations from literature. Each example is analyzed 
and discussed. The chapters are carefully organ- 
ized, and summaries and questions are presented 
for classroom use. The supplementary reading list 
following each chapter suggests recent writings on 
the topic that are stimulating and sometimes con- 
troversial. 

Although this book is presented as a text for 
undergraduates preparing for social work, counsel- 
ing, or public health nursing, it could be read with 
profit and enjoyment by a much wider audience. 
Anyone who is concerned with problems of “why 
people behave as they do” will gain insight. It 
should prove invaluable also in the training of 
public health nutritionists, where an understanding 
of people from many different walks of life is 
essential to successful practice, and familiarity with 
the philosophy and methods of the social welfare 
field is required.—Mary A. Ross, Maine State De- 
partment of Health and Welfare. 


Consumer Problems. By W. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1952, 458 pp., $4.75. 

This new textbook by the chairman of the de- 
partment of consumer education of Stephens Col- 
lege is intended for college courses in consumer 
economics and living problems of the young 
student. 

Mr. Troelstrup has brought into this excellent 
and well-rounded consumer study his research and 
experience in the fields of psychology, economics, 
nutrition, child development, and health. Listed 
also are the federal, state, and municipal aids avail- 
able for the protection and guidance of consumers 
as well as the private aids given by commercial 
concerns. 

Many aspects of consumer experience are pre- 
sented to the young reader. The first chapter deals 
with important problems which the student must 
face in making wise use of his allowance to pro- 
vide for his needs, the fundamental rules of bank- 
ing, and the elementary study of business practices 
as they affect his daily living. 

Progressively, following the discussion of per- 
sonal finance problems, the author has introduced 
such topics as premarriage planning, the consumer 
problems of young married people, and the prepara- 
tion for life through the early and the more ad- 
vanced stages, even into retirement and the legal 
intricacies of estate planning and making wills. 

The chapter on “Money and Marital Happiness” 
contains excellent advice to young people who 
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accept the modern version of marriage where both 
of the contracting parties are wage earners in order 
that they may meet the high living costs of today’s 
society and plan together for the establishment of 
a family. A serious discussion of when the woman 
should work and when it is better for her to give 
up outside employment will be most helpful to 
those young persons who seek reliable guidance on 
such matters. 

A carefully selected bibliography for student 
reading adds much to the value of this textbook. 
—HELENDEEN H. Dopperiwwce, Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


You Can Make Your Own Bags and Accessories. 
By Eprra M. Hume. New York: Fairchild 
Publications, Inc., 1952, 88 pp., $3 (paper back). 
Edith M. Hummel’s book You Can Make Your 

Own Bags and Accessories, with 81% x 11 inch 

illustrations, is designed to aid leather craftsmen to 

produce purses, belts, and other accessories with 
professional competence far beyond dilettantism. 

The directions, full-size patterns, sketches, and 
photographs unfold step by step processes for 
making bags and belts that compare favorably 
with high-priced commercial merchandise provided 
the craftsman possesses sufficient skill to carry out 
the project. 

Although the author suggests the book will be 
useful for hobbyists or for those interested in leather 
work as a livelihood, it will probably best serve 
those making this craft an avocation or a vocation 
rather than a leisure-time hobby. 

The book is primarily planned to be a construc- 
tion guide, but there are interesting introductory 
chapters treating on the historic background of 
leather and bags.—Mary Inez Many, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Modern Textiles. By Norma and JANE 
SappLer. Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Com- 
pany, 1952, 138 pp., $2.25. 

The authors, both members of the department of 
textiles and clothing at Iowa State College, have 
produced an excellent manual for a_ beginning 
course in textiles. It is in three sections: “Fibers,” 
“Fabrics,” and “Fabric Finishes,” with an appendix 
on “Fiber Molecular Structure.” 

Most of the book is in outline form with many 
charts and tables. It is illustrated with a number 
of simple sketches of manufacturing processes, 
weaves, and so on, and with some good photo- 
graphs of worn and laundered fabrics. The format 
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is pleasing and readable. The organization is 
original, and the point of view practical with the 
needs of the consumer always in mind. 

There is a good deal of information on new fibers 
and finishes. The section on “Fabrics” is selective 
but includes most of the common clothing and 
household fabrics. The molecular structures given 
in the appendix are intended to convey ideas rather 
than specific chemical information. However, no 
student could read this book without a realization 
of the close relationship between the science of 
chemistry and the behavior of fibers and fabrics. 
Although the authors have emphasized informa- 
tion for the homemaker, the manual does provide 
a good background for more advanced courses in 
textiles.—Vivian Wurte, New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University. 


Nutrition and Diet in Health and Disease. By 
James S. McLester and J. Darsy. Sixth 
edition, revised. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1952, 710 pp., $10. 

Good Home Cooking Across the U.S.A, By NELu 
B. Nicnois. Ames: The Iowa State College Press, 
1952, 560 pp., $3.95. 

America’s Cook Book. Compiled by The New 
York Herald Tribune Home Institute. Revised 
edition. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1952, 1154 pp., $3.95. 

The Short-Cut Cook Book. By Evrtu M. Barner. 
New York: Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., 1952, 
145 pp., $2. 

Ida Bailey Allen’s Step-by-Step Picture Cook 
Book. By Battery ALLEN. New York City: 
Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., 1952, 248 pp., $3.50. 


Sweet Sixteen Cook Book. By SreRNav. 
New York: Sterling Publishing Company, Inc., 
1952, 124 pp., $2. 

Chef's Holiday. By lowat Jones. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1952, 210 pp., $3. 


It’s Fun to Cook. By Avitte De Leeuw. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1952, 188 pp., 
$2.75. 

Italian Cooking for the American Kitchen. By 
M. New York: Wilfred 
Funk, Inc., 1953, 274 pp., $3. 

One Pot Cookery. By Ewora Jean Bourcarze. 
New York: Association Press, 1953, 126 pp., $2.50. 

The Magic Cook. By Sve Trisus. Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan: The George Wahr Publishing Co., 1953, 
133 pp., $1.75. 
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“Food Value Tables Expressed in Circle Graphs” 
attempts to fill a need some home economics 
teachers may have for materials with which to 
teach short nutrition courses to persons unfamiliar 
with grams, milligrams, International Units, and 
so on. Using this 3l-page pamphlet, students can 
quickly scan the charts to determine foods which 
are good sources of any nutrient under discussion. 

The author, Eula Bee Corban, assistant professor 
of home economics at Queens College, cautions 
users of the book that percentages were worked 
out on the basis of the recommended daily dietary 
allowances for a physically active man; therefore, 
she says, teachers must be sure their classes keep 
in mind the recommended allowances of the par- 
ticular group they may be considering. “For 
instance,” she writes, “junior high school girls of 
13-15 years would use the recommendations for 
their group: 87 per cent of calories, but 114 per 
cent of protein, 130 per cent of calcium, and 125 
per cent of iron, etc.” 

The book may be ordered by title from this ad- 
dress: Queens College Book Store, Flushing 67, 
New York. Enclose 40 cents for each copy ordered. 


“How to Cook Shrimp,” Test Kitchen Series 
No. 7 of the Fish and Wildlife Service of the United 
States Department of the Interior, is a recent addi- 
tion to a series of fish-cookery bulletins. This 14- 
page book by Jean Burtis and Rose G. Kerr gives 
basic information about kinds of shrimp and the 
forms in which they are found in the markets and 
provides 26 recipes, mostly for main dishes. The 
book is for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Price 15 cents. 


The Housing and Home Finance Agency has 
two recent publications of interest to persons con- 
cerned with housing and with family finances. 
One shows loan closing costs or cash outlay a 
purchaser must consider when buying a house as 
determined in a study made by the Bureau of Eco- 
nomics and Business Research, College of Business 
Administration, University of Florida. Title of the 
study, which the authors believe is “a pioneering 
effort in this field,” is “Closing Costs and Settle- 
ment Payments in the Jacksonville, Florida, Mort- 
gage Market.” It is Housing Research Paper No. 22 
and may be purchased for 20 cents. 


The other publication is one of a series of reports 
on research on local mortgage markets and 
describes postwar housing market developments in 
the San Francisco Bay area, telling the sources of 
loans for home building and outlining the loan 
policies and procedures of the mortgage finance 
agencies. The 47-page report, entitled “The San 
Francisco Bay Area Residential Mortgage Market,” 
Housing Research Paper No. 20, may be obtained 
for 25 cents. 

Order either report from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., at the prices given above. 


To help teachers explain to school children why 
orange juice is good for them, the Florida Citrus 
Commission offers colorful posters measuring 
18 x 25 inches free of charge. Teachers may write 
to the Florida Citrus Commission, Lakeland, 
Florida, designating whether S-2 (lower ele- 
mentary ), S-3 (middle elementary and junior high), 
or S-4 (junior and senior high) is desired. 


“Television in Our Schools” and “Radio and 
Television Bibliography” are two recent publica- 
tions of the Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, which can help provide basic information 
needed by those who are contemplating or are 
beginning the use of our most recently developed 
means of mass communication. The first is num- 
bered Bulletin 1952, No. 16, and is priced at 15 
cents; the second, Bulletin 1952, No. 18, is 20 cents. 
Both may be ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


“Checklists for Public School Adult Educa- 
tion Programs” provides charts to be filled out 
by a community education director which will en- 
able him to view his own program objectively and 
learn ways to make it more effective. Space in the 
17-page booklet is divided almost equally between 
charts and instructions for filling them out and 
evaluating what they reveal. It was prepared by 
Homer Kempfer, specialist for general adult and 
post-high school education of the U.S. Office of 
Education, with the assistance of members of the 
committee on evaluation of the Adult Education 
Association. When ordering, indicate that this is 
Circular No. 356 of the Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education. Order from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Price 15 cents. 


Ready for this year’s camp season are two 
publications of the New York State College of 
Home Economics at Cornell University. “Camp 
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Food Service Management” by Dorothy M. Proud 
is a revision and expansion of the material originally 
prepared for “Camp Kitchen Management” in April 
1948. The 1953 edition was requested by camp 
advisers and managers who had used the leaflet 
for several years. 

The other publication was also developed in 
response to requests of managers—in this case for 
information about space required for food service 
and the kitchen equipment needed. It is titled 
“A Central Camp Building for Administration and 
Food Service” and includes a design for a building 
primarily planned for food service but which makes 
provision for a manager's office and indoor recrea- 
tion. Its authors are Ruth M. Loper, Dorothy M. 
Proud, Agnes M. Carlson, and Paul R. Hoff. The 
booklets are priced at 25 cents each and may be 
ordered by title from the Mailing Room, Roberts 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


The interdependence of the nations of the 
free world in their use of natural resources to im- 
prove the daily life of their people is clearly shown 
by simply written text, well-organized charts, and 
attractive photographs in “Together We Are 
Strong.” This is a 40-page booklet which could 
help explain to junior high school pupils and adults 
alike why even this country, with only about 7 per 
cent of the total world population and the same 
percentage of its area, produces about 40 per cent 
of the world’s industrial goods but still is dependent 
upon other countries for certain essentials. The 
booklet may be ordered by title and number, Com- 
mercial Policy Series 144, from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Price 20 cents. 


Factors which influence selection of furniture 
—such as number of rooms in the house, informa- 
tion given by stores and periodicals, knowledge of 
furniture renovation techniques—were determined 
by a survey of a representative sample of 419 house- 
holds in Flint, Michigan, and reported in bulletin 
form by Calla Van Syckle. The findings will be 
useful to producers of materials for furniture, fur- 
niture manufacturers, and retailers and also to home 
economics teachers and extension workers and 
others concerned with management of family 
finances. The description of survey methods will 
interest research workers. 

Title of the 40-page booklet is “Consumer Use 
and Purchase of Furniture in Flint, Michigan, 
1951.” It is Technical Bulletin 233, and single 
copies may be obtained free from the Bulletin 
Room, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 


Source material to aid in teaching units in 
family financial management is given in “Family 
Financial Management Experiences as Reported 
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by 179 College Students,” a study published in bul- 
letin form. The authors, Ruth R. Honey, professor 
of family economics and housing, and W. M. Smith, 
Jr., professor of family relationships, did their work 
at Pennsylvania State College, using pretested 
schedules which they had distributed to classes in 
family financial planning, courtship and marriage, 
and education for family living. Students, two- 
thirds of whose families had an annual income of 
$4,000 or more, whose families were active in organ- 
izations in their communities, and whose parents 
had a higher education than the average, partici- 
pated voluntarily and without identification in the 
study. “The importance of a definite financial plan 
was stressed in replies to several questions,” the 
authors state in the introductory digest. 

The 23-page booklet, which contains a bibliog- 
raphy, may be ordered as Research Publication 
113 from School of Home Economics, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pennsylvania. Price 
25 cents. 


Two reports on health services—one giving a 
picture of the nation’s health resources and health 
needs and the other providing a more precise 
description of the organized health services in a 
relatively smaller area, a rural county—have much 
to offer persons concerned with the improvement 
of home and family life. The first is Volume 1 of 
“Building America’s Health,” an 80-page report 
by the President's Commission on the Health Needs 
of the Nation giving the major findings and recom- 
mendations. It is priced at 50 cents. 

The second, titled “Organized Health Services in 
a County of the United States,” is a 91-page study 
of Monongalia County, West Virginia, conducted 
co-operatively by the Public Health Service, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, and the health department of 
that county. Its price is 45 cents. 

Both of these publications may be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


“How to Do Home Economics Television” is 
a 40-page mimeographed bulletin to help you know 
where to start and how to proceed if you, like many 
home economists, are asked to give a program or 
have a part in one. In this bulletin, Margaret 
McKeegan writes from her personal experience in 
giving programs from WOI-TV, Iowa State Col- 
lege, the first television station operated by an edu- 
cational institution, with the assistance of Ellen 
Pennell and others who have worked with her. The 
handbook covers such topics as “Selecting and 
Scheduling Programs,” “Preparing Your Script,” 
“Choosing Your Visuals,” “Showmanship,” “Produc- 
tion Aids,” and “Studio Personnel.” It may be 
ordered from the Agricultural Extension Service, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. Price 25 
cents. 
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GENERAL 


Home economists took part in the 
six discussion groups on “F, amily Liv- 
ing” held during the meeting of the 
National Association of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development in 
Cleveland, Ohio, from February 8 to 
12. About fifteen representatives of 
teacher-trainers, state and city super- 
visors of home economics, and co- 
ordinators of home and family life 
discussed with college instructors, 
social workers, directors of personnel, 
PTA members, elementary principals, 
superintendents, principals of second- 
ary schools, and curriculum co-ordi- 
nators this growing field of family life 
education. 

Summer Workshops on Family 
Financial Security Education, made 
possible by the Committee on Family 
Financial Security Education, will be 
held at the Universities of Connecti- 
cut, Denver, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and Wisconsin and at Miami 
University at Oxford, Ohio, and at 
Southern Methodist University. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained 
from R. Wilfred Kelsey, Secretary of 
the Committee on Family Financial 
Security Education, 488 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, New York. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Hauswirtschaft und Wissenschaft 
is the name of the new postwar 
German home economics journal, pub- 
lished semi-annually by the recently 
organized home economics associa- 
tion, Gesellschaft fiir Hauswirtschaft, 
Heerstrasse 110, Bad Godesberg, Ger- 
many, that came into being with the 
help and encouragement of the U. S. 
Mission in Germany. Frau _ Kiithe 
Delius is editor of the new journal. 

Pergrouhi Najarian, AHEA’s 
1951-52 Omicron Nu_ international 
scholarship student at Cornell Uni- 
versity, writes that since her return 
to Lebanon she has been carrying the 
responsibility for the child develop- 
ment and family relations major at the 
Beirut College for Women and teach- 
ing child development courses both 
there and at the American University 
of Beirut during the summer. On 


some thirty occasions since returning 
to Lebanon she has given lectures or 
participated in discussions on the 
child, the family, and the meaning of 
home economics with teachers, par- 
ents, and the public. 

Lala J. Curry, formerly of General 
Foods, has been appointed director 
of the newly organized home service 
department of Anderson, Clayton 
Company in Mexico, Instituto ACCO 
del Hogar. She is working in the 
Company's agency, Publicidad Nor- 
tea, in Monterrey. The Company 
manufactures vegetable oil products. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 


ALABAMA. “Looking to Our- 
selves” was the theme of the meeting 
of the Alabama Home Economics As- 
sociation in Birmingham on March 
26 and 27. Mrs. Wilburn B. Smith, 
Birmingham businesswoman, spoke 
on “Status of Women in World Af- 
fairs” and Mrs. Ninette Griffith, con- 
sumer consultant for Loveman, Joseph 
and Loeb, on “Clothes Behind the 
Desk and Out to Play.” 

ALASKA. Promotion of home 
economics as a profession in Alaska 
is one of the aims of the new Fair- 
banks Home Economics Association, 
organized February 21 by 20 home 
economists living in the area. The 
possibility of the re-establishment of 
vocational home economics training in 
Alaskan schools also is being consid- 
ered by the group. The constitution 
adopted was patterned after that of 
the AHEA, with meetings scheduled 
three times during the school year. 

ARIZONA. The program of the 
annual meeting of the Arizona Home 
Economics Association on March 20 
and 21 in Phoenix included a talk 
entitled “What We Hold in Our 
Hands” by Frances Urban, AHEA 
field secretary; an illustrated talk on 
new fibers by Beth Peterson of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc.; 
and a style show of which Olive 
Berry of the Simplicity Pattern Com- 
pany was in charge. 

Maxalene Aliman is a new mem- 
ber of the clothing staff at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona. 
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Margaret Booher of the Tucson 
High School will conduct a Workshop 
in Family Security at Oregon State 
College this summer. 

CONNECTICUT. Edith Walker, 
director of emergency feeding for the 
British Ministry of Food, spoke at a 
meeting on December 1 of local 
directors of civil defense, chiefs of 
welfare and evacuation, home econ- 
omists, and dietitians on problems and 
plans for emergency feeding. She 
also met with the advisory committee 
on nutrition co-ordination of the State 
Office of Civil Defense. 

A recent program review of nu- 
trition services that are offered by 
the Nutrition Unit of the Connecticut 
Department of Health in relation to 
mothers and children and chronic dis- 
ease was made by Catherine Leamy 
of the U. S. Children’s Bureau and 
A. B. Colyar, MD, of the Public 
Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Margaret Alexander of the U. S. 
Office of Education recently spent a 
week in Connecticut reviewing the 
home economics education service of 
the State Department of Education. 

ILLINOIS. Coula Butler, attorney 
for Endler, Harris, and Butler, dis- 
cussed “Protecting Yourself Legally” 
at the February meeting of the Chi- 
cago Home Economics in Business 
group of the Illinois Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

The experimental project “Careers 
in Home Economics,” launched at the 
Association’s November meeting, is 
an “interest getter,” high schools re- 
port. Activities to promote the work 
vary, depending on the location and 
size of the school. 

The progress made by one school 
in the Chicago area is an example 
of the interest throughout the state. 
Girls at the Flower Technical High 
School already have scheduled speak- 
ers from six different areas of home 
economics, have taken five tours, and 
have shown the film “Spotlight on 
Careers in Home Economics.” In 
addition, they have written to 12 
home economists for information on 
careers, have given several teas, and 
staged a style show. 

The awards tour for project win- 
ners has been scheduled for Chicago, 
June 30 and July 1. 

Believing that the fundamental 
institution of our country is the 
family and that the further strengthen- 
ing of it comes from an understanding 
of the forces which impinge upon it, 
the department of home economics of 
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BISCUIT LESSON 


@ Highlighting shortcake as a variation of the basic 
recipe is a smart way to bring enthusiasm to the simple 
biscuit lesson. 

@ Demonstrating the Easy-Mix Method is a dramatic 
way to present this key lesson in food preparation. Pour Mazola 


combined with milk 
Students quickly grasp this method’s advantages: over sifted dry 


Dependability—using liquid shortening is the quick, easy ingredients. 
way of making light, flaky biscuit or shortcake. 
Accuracy—important lesson for teaching exact measure- 
ments—and ease of measuring liquid shortening. 
Simplicity—amply emphasized at each step: 
Eliminates cutting in shortening. 2 
Keeps work surface neat—no extra flour on board or 
rolling pin. 
Saves dishwashing —dough is patted or rolled between 
wax paper. 
Easy-Mix Flaky Biscuits 
2 cups sifted all-purpose flour 1 teaspoon salt 


3 teaspoons baking powder Ys cup MAZOLA® Oil 
% cup milk 


Mix with fork to 
make a soft dough. 
Shape lightly 

into ball. 


Patted or Rolled: Mix and sift dry ingredients together. Com- 
bine MAZOLA Oil and milk. Pour all at once over entire surface 
of flour mixture. Mix with fork to make soft dough. Shape 
lightly with hands into round ball. Place on wax paper and Knead lightly 10 
knead lightly 10 times or until smooth. Pat out to 14" thickness times. Pat or roll 
or roll between 2 squares wax paper (about 12” square). Remove between squares of 
top sheet; cut biscuits with unfloured 2” cutter. Bake, on un- wax paper. 
greased baking sheet in hot oven (450° F.) 12 to 15 minutes, 
Makes about 20 biscuits. 


Old-Fashioned Strawberry Shortcake: Add 2 tablespoons sugar to 
dry ingredients. Add 1 egg to MAZOLA in measuring cup; pour 
in milk to make 1 cup total liquid. Proceed as for Rolled Biscuits. 
Split with fork while warm; put together with strawberries or 4 
other fruits, sweetened to taste. Top with whipped cream. 
Remove top sheet, 
MAZOLA Marches Right Through the Meal ot Wasi. Por 
crusty biscuits, space 
MAIN DISHES SAUCES FRIED FOODS apart to bake. 
SALADS PIES CAKES DESSERTS 


FREE STUDY UNIT...SEND COUPON 


WRITE: Jane Ashley, Home Service Dept. 22, Corn Products Refining Co., 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


Nome__ 


Please send complete EASY-MIX FLAKY PASTRY UNIT 
free, including WALL CHART in full color with how-to School 
photographs; TEACHER'S GUIDE with full details of in 
method, projects, timed demonstration; copies 

of STUDENT RECIPE FOLDER containing key pastry 

recipe and variations, fruit, chicken, meat pies, etc. 
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Northwestern University planned a 
series of four lectures on various 
aspects of family life. Participants and 
their subjects were: Samuel M. Fein- 
berg, MD, of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School, who spoke on 
“Allergy Is Everybody’s Business”; 
Judge Edwin A. Robson of the Illinois 
Appellate Court, Chicago, “Divorce, 
Disillusionment, Dependency, and 
Delinquency”; Paul Schweikher of 
Schweikher and Elting, architectural 
firm of Roselle, Illinois, “Housing and 
Living Standards”; and Helen Hoh- 
man of the University of Chicago, 
“Social Security at Home and 
Abroad.” 

The State Teachers College 
Board has approved granting the 
master’s degree in home economics at 
Illinois State Normal University. 

Summer courses leading to the 
master’s degree in foods and nutri- 
tion have been set up for four sum- 
mers at the University of Illinois and 
courses in textiles and clothing for 
three so that students can plan their 
schedules in advance of the issuance 
of the summer-session bulletin. 

Dorothy Iwig, University of Illi- 
nois home furnishings specialist, has 
been “loaned” to the U. S. Extension 
Service for six months to plan a Na- 
tional Home Furnishings Conference 
in Chicago from April 26 through 
May 2 for home furnishings special- 
ists in land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Mrs. Vivian Overand, northwest- 
ern director of the Westinghouse Home 
Economics Institute since 1946, be- 
came director of home economics of 
Admiral Corporation, Chicago, on 
March 1. 

INDIANA. “Ways of Helping 
Student Teachers Utilize Commu- 
nity and Home Resources” was the 
problem considered at the fourth 
annual Conference for Supervising 
Teachers in Home Economics held at 
Purdue University on January 16 and 
17. 

“Home Economics Extends Beyond 
the Classroom” was the subject of a 
talk by Elizabeth Simpson of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the resource leader. 
“Ways Teachers Prepare for and 
Initiate Increased Lay Participation in 
Co-operative Planning” was discussed 
by Gladys Cummings of Noblesville, 
Doris Pribble of Peru, Edna Shideler 
of the State Department of Education, 
and Justine O'Reilly of Purdue Uni- 
versity. Graham Pogue of Ball State 
Teachers College talked at the closing 
session on “An Effective Program of 
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Student Teaching.” A panel of super- 
vising teachers selected by preferen- 
tial ballot presented the thinking of 
the seven work groups on “How Can 
Student Teachers Be Given More 
Experience in Guiding Pupil Learning 
in Out-of-Class Situations?” 

A special feature of the Conference 
was the dinner meeting followed by 
a talk on “Vacationing with Our 
European Neighbors” by Marion Wil- 
loughby of Purdue University. 

IOWA. An alumnae advisory 
council, consisting of 20 home eco- 
nomics alumnae, was recently ap- 
pointed by the division of home 
economics at Iowa State College to 
confer annually with the division on 
the educational program offered and 
serve as a liaison group with home 
economics alumnae. 

“Sizing Up Your Windows” was 
the title of a series of nine television 
lessons on window treatments pre- 
sented by the division of home eco- 
nomics at Iowa State College and the 
Extension Service. More than 800 
homemakers were organized into 
“coffee hour” groups to watch and 
then discuss the information. Pre- 
sented over “Your Home Hour,” the 
series was taught by members of the 
applied art department and extension 
home furnishings specialists. 

A Chef's Course for boys offered 
by Clark College is popular at the 
Boys Club in Dubuque. The class is 
held in the evening and is taught by 
student teachers. The course is 
planned around special meals, such 
as broiler and surface cookery and 
emergency meals. 

Mary Bodwell, formerly of the 
Michigan Extension Service, joined 
the Iowa Extension Service in March 
as district home economics supervi- 
sor. 

Marie Bishop, former Dallas 
County extension home economist, 
has been appointed assistant state 
girls’ 4-H leader. She succeeds Julia 
Faltinson. 

KANSAS. An afternoon of tours 
was an experiment during the con- 
vention of the Kansas Home Eco- 
nomics Association in Wichita on 
March 26, 27, and 28. Tours ran 
concurrently to the home economics 
department at Friends University and 
the Mead and Mathewson Inter- 
mediate Schools, where new labora- 
tories could be visited; Institute of 
Logopedics; and the Coleman Com- 
pany. 

Out-of-state speakers on the pro- 
gram and their topics were: Ellen 
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Pennell of Iowa State College, who 
spoke on “So You're on TV”; Mildred 
Clark of Oklahoma Natural Gas Com- 
pany, “Planning the Modern Kitchen”; 
Lela O'Toole of Oklahoma A & M 
College, “New Challenge for Home 
Economists”; and Madame Helene Ly- 
olene of the Donnelly Garment Com- 
pany, “Fashion for You, Individually.” 

The Topeka Home Economics As- 
sociation, for the twelfth year, is 
offering two $50 scholarships to 
Topeka girls who will continue home 
economics studies at the college level. 

The Sedgwick County Home Eco- 
nomics Club, assisted by the Home- 
makers Club in Wichita, invited all 
9th and 12th grade girls of the County 
to bring their mothers to Friends 
University in Wichita on March 23 
for the second annual tea and program 
on Careers in Home Economics. 

The Homemakers Club has planned 
monthly programs on “Bettering Fam- 
ily Living.” Husbands were guests at 
one meeting at which an architect 
spoke on latest ideas in home building. 

A Workshop in Family Life 
Education has been announced by 
the University of Kansas from June 
29 to July 10 under the direction of 
Mrs. Luella Foster. 

Annie Mariott and Mrs. Pearl 
Garrison Strawn retire at the close 
of the current year after long service 
at Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, the former since 1914 and 
the latter since 1922. 

Erma Bamesberger, formerly 
with the Massachusetts Extension 
Service, is now with Ramey and 
Himes, Architects, as interior con- 
sultant. 

At Capper’s Farmer, Mrs. Lucile 
Smith Ewing has resigned as home 
department editor to devote her time 
to homemaking. Her successor is 
Mrs. Eleanor Halderman. Mary 
K. Farnen, formerly of Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Company, is foods and 
equipment editor. 

Betty Huston of the J. C. Penny 
Company will conduct a non-credit 
clothing construction workshop, dem- 
onstrating the Bishop system, at 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, from June 3 to 5. She will also 
give demonstrations in Topeka, Law- 
rence, and Wichita. 

KENTUCKY. A Workshop in 
Applied Nutrition in which the home 
economics department of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky and the American 
National Red Cross are collaborating 
will be held at the University from 
July 6 to 18. 
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which are intended for fine fabrics. 

PuREX DRY BLEACH will do everything liquid 
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bines more active cleansing action ...in easier-to- 
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LOUISIANA. Northeast Louisi- 
ana College at Monroe announces 
the graduation of its first student in 
home economics education — Mrs. 
Dorothy Tucker Johnson of Farmer- 
ville. 

The new home management 
house at Northeast Louisiana College 
is nearing completion and will be 
ready for occupancy in the fall. 

Hazel Lasley, who received her 
MS degree from the University of 
Tennessee in December, joined the 
home economics staff at Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute for the spring 
term. She has been substituting for 
Merle Burke, who is recovering from 
an accident. 

Rita Belle Attaya has been added 
to the school lunch staff in the Louisi- 
ana Department of Education to serve 
as research associate. Her work will 
be centered around the effects of the 
school lunch program on the health 
and nutrition of Louisiana school 
children. 

MARYLAND. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Condron MeFerran accepted the 
post of assistant supervisor of home 
economics education in the Baltimore 
City Schools on August 1, 1952. Re- 
cently on the staff of the Merrill-Palmer 
School, she has also taught home eco- 
nomics at the junior and senior high 
school levels in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

MICHIGAN. Mrs. Frances G. 
Sanderson, chairman of the home 
economics department of Wayne 
University, was designated by the 
women’s department of the Detroit 
Free Press as one of ten outstanding 
women in Michigan for 1952. This 
honor was the result of her efforts to 
ease the life of cardiac victims by 
means of a simplified work program. 

A Second Summer Seminar in 
Human Relations for foreign and 
American students will be held at the 
Merrill-Palmer School from June 22 
to July 31. 

MINNESOTA. Twin City home 
economists interested in “brushing 
up” on nutrition knowledge have been 
attending a seminar taught by Alice 
Biester of the University of Minne- 
sota and held late in the day once 
a week for the convenience of em- 
ployed persons. 

Community women in and about 
Mankato State Teachers College have 
made use of the new home economics 
department rooms for some of their 
regular meetings. Tours and talks by 
staff members have been a part of 
their programs, and students in foods 
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classes have prepared tea and cookies 
for these community groups for a 
nominal fee. 

At the College of St. Scholastica 
in Duluth, a buffet luncheon was 
given for high school senior girls of 
Duluth interested in home economics. 

Mrs. Sylvia Shiras, recently on 
the staff of the Household Finance 
Corporation in Chicago, has been as- 
sisting in the home economics educa- 
tion section at the University of Min- 
nesota while Mrs. Clara Brown 
Arny has been recovering from an 
illness. Mrs. Arny is progressing 
favorably and meanwhile has been 
meeting graduate students at her 
home. 

Ruth Segolson of Augsburg Col- 
lege in Minneapolis is recovering from 
a recent accident. Mrs. Melba 
McCart of St. Paul has been teaching 
at the College during her absence. 

MISSISSIPPI. A major renova- 
tion project is under way in the 
home economics department at Mis- 
sissippi State College for Women. 
Special attention is being given to the 
wiring in order that electrical appli- 
ances may be used to best advantage 
and that lighting in all areas will 
be adequate. Kitchens are being 
equipped and furnished in different 
arrangements and at five price levels 
so that students may have an oppor- 
tunity to study the effectiveness of 
equipment, furnishings, and arrange- 
ment on work simplification. 

The 6th Annual School Lunch 
Workshop will be held at Mississippi 
Southern College from July 13 to 24. 

May Cresswell, state home demon- 
stration agent in the Mississippi Ex- 
tension Service, was named “Woman 
of the Year” by the Progressive 
Farmer. The award was based on her 
outstanding service to farm women 
since she began her Extension Service 
career in 1917. In 1952 she received 
a plaque from the Mississippi Farm 
Bureau for meritorious service to agri- 
culture. She is the first woman in the 
state to receive this award. 

Clyde Mobley, former state super- 
visor of homemaking education in 
Louisiana, is now head teacher trainer 
of home economics education at the 
University of Mississippi. 

Lucille Magruder, former assistant 
state supervisor of homemaking edu- 
cation in Idaho, recently joined the 
Delta State Teachers College staff as 
head teacher trainer of home eco- 
nomics education. 

Mary E. Sweeny, former assistant 
director of the Merrill-Palmer School, 
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has been visiting professor at Missis- 
sippi Southern College during the 
spring quarter. 

Eva Leggett, extension specialist in 
consumer education, retired on De- 
cember 31 from the Mississippi Ex- 
tension Service. She plans to make 
a trip to Europe and the Holy Land 
this summer. 

MONTANA, “Home Economics 
in Action,” a program designed to 
stimulate interest in career oppor- 
tunities, will again be given through- 
out Yellowstone County by Billings 
home economists in their efforts to 
“sell” home economics to high school 
girls and their parents. 

A large career wheel, showing the 
varied major subjects within home 
economics and _ possible resulting 
careers, is used as background for the 
program. After an introduction which 
high lights the unlimited possibilities 
for rewarding, stimulating jobs, two 
or three specific careers are discussed 
in detail by specialists. A hospital 
dietitian, an extension worker, and 
a homemaker may present the first 
program. The group is then en- 
couraged to select another representa- 
tive from the profession, such as a 
teacher or home economist in busi- 
ness, for a later meeting and to con- 
tinue the career program throughout 
the school year. Students have shown 
considerable interest by their ques- 
tions on college requirements, job 
possibilities, and starting salaries as 
well as their eagerness to have addi- 
tional programs on home economics 
careers. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. The 1953 
summer school program of the 
home economics department at the 
University of New Hampshire will 
include courses in quantity foods, in- 
stitutional management, institutional 
practice, and flat pattern design. The 
art department will co-operate in a 
program in modern housing. 

Members of the Home Economics 
Club of the University participated in 
Hi-U Day, when the University was 
host to all high school students in the 
state interested in attending the Uni- 
versity. The college girls took part 
in a panel discussion and served as 
hostesses for the tour of the campus 
and the faculty coffee hour. 

June Erickson, formerly on the 
staff at the University of California, 
joined the faculty of the textiles and 
clothing department of the University 
of New Hampshire last fall. 

NEW MEXICO. Helen Barbour, 
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New, Revised De-Luxe Edition 
Including the CURRENT TRENDS 


Creative Home 


by Hazel Kory Rockow, PhD 

and Julius Rockow 

Interior decorating made easy with new sim- 

plified step by step methods. More than. . . 

730 illustrations. 310 visual aids, 55 rooms in 

FULL COLOR, 186 model room photographs. 

32 different window treatments, more than 144 

period guides, color wheel, 15 full-page charts, 

Fully indexed plus marginal photo index. 

Send for Approval Copy 


H. S. STUTTMAN CO., publishers 
303 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


POSITIONS FOR 


Teachers: 

Head, Home Economics Department. 
Administration and teaching in area 
of family living. Salary open. 


Also for nursery school directors, 
critic teachers, and in all subject 
matter courses. Salaries $4200 to 


$8000. 
HEIB: 


Chief, Home Economics Division to 
develop foods research. Ph.D. pre- 
ferred. Will consider M.S. if experi- 
enced. Good salary, excellent oppor- 
tunities. 


Home Economist, 30 to 45, free to 
travel, able to conduct radio-tele- 
vision programs. Salary open. 


Recent graduate for assistant cafe- 
teria supervisor. 40-hour week. 
Begin immediately. $325 per month. 


Specializing in Home Economics 
exclusively 


27 years of experience 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
138 N. Twelfth St. Lincoln, Nebr. 
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in June at Iowa State College, will 
become head of the home economics 
department at New Mexico A & M 
College on July 1. Reorganization 
plans for the department will co- 
ordinate all home economics services, 
extension, research, and_ resident 
teaching under her. 

M. Thelma Bly, formerly with the 
Central Electric Gas Company of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, and the Wiscon- 
sin Power and Light Company, has 
been appointed division home service 
director of the Southern Union Gas 
Company with headquarters in Albu- 
querque. 

Senior students interested in home 
economics in southern New Mexico 
high schools were invited to a tea at 
New Mexico A & M College on March 
20 to encourage high school graduates 
to continue their home economics 
careers at college. 

NEW YORK. “Family Centered 
Teaching” will be the theme of a 
conference for New York homemaking 
teachers from June 24 to 27 at Cor- 
nell University. The conference will 
be organized much like Cornell's 
annual Farm and Home Week with 
featured speakers, exhibits, and 14 
“resource centers.” 

The keynote speaker will be Alli- 
son Davis of the University of Chi- 
cago, whose topic will be “America’s 
Families Today.” Other speakers and 
their topics will include: Esther Mc- 
Ginnis of Ohio State University, who 
will discuss “The Family Centered Pro- 
gram in Action”; Daniel Prescott of 
the University of Maryland, “Under- 
standing the Individual”; Elizabeth 
Lee Vincent of Cornell University, 
“The Fundamental Factor Is_ the 
Teacher”; Muriel Brown of the U. S. 
Office of Education, “The Family, the 
Focus for Homemaking Education”; 
and H. Harry Giles of New York Uni- 
versity, “Teacher, Pupil, Parent Plan- 
ning in a Family Centered Pro- 
gram.” 

Louise Norton of Plattsburg State 
Teachers College is program chair- 
man. 

OHIO. Faith Lanman Gorrell, 
former acting head of the School of 
Home Economics at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and Mrs. Henrietta Wahlen- 
maier Newell, a Dayton home- 
maker, were honored as outstanding 
alumnae during the annual meeting 
in Columbus of the Home Economics 
Alumnae Association of the Univer- 
sity. Recognition was accorded them 
“for outstanding service to the home 
and their community.” 
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OREGON. The 22 foreign home 

economists who visited Oregon dur- 
ing 1952 seemed impressed with “the 
American way of life.” Some of their 
reactions have been summarized as 
follows by Viola Hansen, state exten- 
sion agent, who worked closely with 
the women during their visit: 

“They were so impressed by the 
practical application of technical in- 
formation and all our modern equip- 
ment. The automatic washer was the 
piece that most . . . would have liked 
to have taken to their homelands. 

“They had a hard time seeing how 
they could develop the local leader 
and youth for self-expression as we 
have . . . I think they all desired to 
do more about development of local 
leaders than any other phase of our 
work. 

“They were impressed by how hard 
we had to work. Some of the girls 
thought it strange that we did not 
have help in our homes. 

“They were amazed that we could 
teach homemakers upholstery, cake 
making, and so on, and not have the 
unions ‘on our neck’ as is the case in 
their countries.” 

SOUTH DAKOTA. “New Hori- 
zons in Home Economics” was the 
theme of the annual meeting of the 
South Dakota Home Economics As- 
sociation in Mitchell on April 10 and 
11. The program included a discus- 
sion of this theme by Florence Fall- 
gatter of Iowa State College, former 
president of AHEA, followed by a 
buzz session on “New Horizons in 
Home Economics in South Dakota.” 

Other guest speakers included the 
Reverend Henry Lewis, one of the 
founders of the Ihduhopi Recreation 
Leaders’ Laboratory in Minnesota, and 
Mrs. Amber C. Ludwig of What's 
New in Home Economics. 

A Workshop on Family Life 
Education will be conducted at South 
Dakota State College from June 8 to 
12 under the leadership of Dr. Evelyn 
M. Duvall, until recently executive 
secretary of the National Council on 
Family Relations. 

A master of science degree in 
home economics education is now 
offered at South Dakota State College. 

UTAH. “Homemaking Is Your 
Profession” was selected as the theme 
of the Utah Home Economics As- 
sociation convention in Salt Lake 
City, May 1 and 2. Jennie I. Rown- 
tree of the University of Washington 
was the special speaker. 

“What's New in Equipment,” “Buy- 
and Caring for Some of the New 
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Synthetic Fabrics,” and “Public 
Speaking Helps” are some of the sub- 
jects being studied by Utah HEIB’s 
in their monthly meetings. They have 
also taken part in career days and 
participated in career symposiums. 

“How to Sell Good Nutrition to 
the Public” is the subject of the 
monthly programs of the State Nutri- 
tion Council. The Council has co- 
operated with and given support to 
the Salt Lake City Department of 
Health on the proposed ordinance 
regulating the manufacture and sale 
of juices. 

Career Day at the University of 
Utah was held again this year on 
February 27 under the direction of 
Marie Driscoll. Exhibits represented 
different phases of home economics, 
and home economists were present to 
explain their work. High school 
students throughout the state were 
invited. Open House was held in the 
recently completed home living center. 

A Career Conference held at the 
Utah State Agricultural College in- 
cluded a showing of the film “Careers 
in Home Economics” prepared by 
Iowa State College and a symposium 
on “Opportunities in Home Eco- 
nomics” in which a dietitian, home 
economist in business, teacher, home- 
maker, and extension worker partic- 
ipated. 

WISCONSIN. “Short Cut Meth- 
ods” was the theme of a two-day 
in-service training course conducted 
by Hazel B. Paschall of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin for Minneapolis 
vocational and public school teachers 
on February 13 and 14. 

A three-week course for exten- 
sion workers will be offered at the 
University of Wisconsin from June 
8 to 26. 

Bulletins for use with extension 
groups that have been prepared re- 
cently or revised include: “Cooperat- 
ing with the Teen Age” by Viola 
Hunt; “Your Property—Plan Its Trans- 
fer,” Louise Young and J. H. 
Beuscher; “Cooking for Crowds,” 
Gladys Stillman and Stella Patton; 
“It’s Fun to Cook,” Linnea Dennett; 
“Personality Grows” by Viola Hunt; 
“You Can Make Your Washing 
Easier” by Louise Young and Mar- 
garet McCordic; and “Block Print- 
ing” by Alice Kelly. 

Mrs. Esther B. Call, who recently 
returned from a two-year European 
trip, has been appointed to the staff 
of the Wisconsin Extension Service. 
Her work will concern the marketing 


of perishable foods. 
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TEACH 
HOME ECONOMICS 


A Career with a Future 


A new booklet in which 
members of the elementary, 
secondary and adult educa- 
tion department of AHEA 
present their occupation in 
an attractive way. Although 
brief enough to appeal to 
teen-agers, full information 


is given. 
1953 20¢ 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 
1600 Twentieth Street, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


on cool Lake Champlain 


PLATTSBURGH 
New York State Teachers College 
Summer Session—June 29-August 7 
50 faculty members including 
Distinguished visiting professors: 
DR. FLORENCE DAVIS 


Director—Home Economics Division 
Illinois State Normal 

Equipment for Homes and 
Homemaking Departments ¢ 
Recent Trends in Home Eco- 
nomics 


DR. RUTH LEVERTON 
Professor Human Nutrition 
University of Nebraska 


Foods and Nutrition for the 
Home Economics Teacher * 
Seminar in Nutrition and Food 
Preparation ©* School Lunch 
and Child Nutrition 


Workshop—aAugust 10-20 
DR. DANIEL A. PRESCOTT 
Director of Institute for Child Study 
University of Maryland 
Human Development and 
Child Study 
for full information and catalogue write 


Dr. Frederick B. Tuttle 
Director of Summer Session 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


WANTED—(a) Drrector, 
dietary and food services; one 
of leading institutions for care 
of tuberculous; $5000-$6000; 
East. (b) CHter aNp STarr 
Dietitians; general hospital, 
250 beds, affiliated well known 
group; university city, Pacific 
Coast. (c) Foop Surervisor; 
small sanitarium; suburb, uni- 
versity city; hour's drive from 
Chicago. (d) TracHING AND 
Dietitian; university 
hospital; university center, 
South. (e) Dretitian for girls’ 
unit serving 175 per meal; also 
dietition for men’s dormitory 
serving 700 per meal; large 
university; Midwest. 


MEDICAL BUREAU 
Burneice Larson, Director, 
Palmolive Building Chicago 


AUTHORIZED EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 


Home Economists will appreciate 
these features of our service: 


1. Positions usually available in all 
parts of the country. 

2. Complete confidence maintained. 

3. Exclusive Home Economics de- 
partment under the personal di- 
rection of Mrs Williams. 

. Authorized by and cooperating 
with St. Louis Chapter “Home 
Economists in Business.” 

. No charge to register. Never 
any charge unless a position is 
accepted through the services of 
Kay Williams Personnel. 

. Member National Employment 
Board—Member St. Louis Em- 
ployment Board. 

7. Licensed in Missouri and Illinois. 

. Write for our application form 
—No obligation. 


Kay Williams Pensonnel 
818 Olive St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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—= FROM OUR ADVERTISERS — 


This page brings together in one convenient place a list of 
booklets, pamphlets, and other free materials offered and 
described by our advertisers in this issue of the Jounnav. 


1. WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


Free . . . Teaching Aids Kit. In- 
cludes reliable data on electric ap- 
pliances, home freezing, wiring, 
home lighting and other important 
homemaking subjects. 


2. NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


Send for the free booklet, “Weight 
Reduction Through Diet.” It shows 
that a reducing diet can have taste 
appeal and be effective, too. Learn 
how ice cream fits into the reducing 
diet. In addition, you will get other 
informative material on ice cream. 


3. NASH-KELVINATOR 
CORPORATION 


Kelvinator’s “Kitchen Reporter” 
reportorial service exclusively for 
practicing home economists. Sent 
each month when name is once on 
mailing list. 


4. PUREX CORPORATION, LTD. 


Send for FREE SAMPLE (a gen- 
erous 64-oz. jar) of the amazing 
new PUREX DRY BLEACH, which 
is the first real liquid-bleach-in-dry- 
form. A new, handy way to deodor- 
ize and disinfect kitchen and bath- 
room porcelains, as well as launder- 
ing cottons and linens. Also FREE 
BOOKLETS—as many as you need 
for your students. 


5. PET MILK COMPANY 


“Frozen Desserts to Fit Any 
Equipment’—a timesaver for teach- 
ers, helpful handbook for students. 
Gives recipes and standard tech- 
— for delicious frozen desserts 
in freezer, tray, or mold. 8%” x 11”. 
Punched to fit ring-binder. 
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6. A BETTER BEGINNING 


Latest AHEA career leaflet for 
teenagers. Single copies free. For 
additional copies please send 3¢ per 
copy in stamps or coin. 


7. TEACH HOME ECONOMICS 


A new AHEA booklet on teach- 
ing home economics, a career with 
a future. 20¢ per copy in stamps or 
coin. 


A REMINDER 


~The 44th Annual Meet- 
ing and Exposition of 
the American Home 
Kconomics Association 
will be held at Munici- 
pal Auditorium, Kansas 
City, Missouri, Jane 23- 
26, 1953. 


Please use hotel reser- 
vation blank on page 
297. 


LIVELY, UP-TO-DATE TEXTS 
FOR HOME and COMMUNITY LIFE 


YOUR HOME AND YOU 
by Carlotta C. Greer 


Education for today’s living is the keynote of this suc- 
cessful basic text. It stresses food, clothing, shelter, 
family living, and personal development—enough mate- 
rial for a composite course covering the main aspects 


FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
by Carlotta C. Greer 
An up-to-date textbook in cooking. New data and 
guidance in nutrition—helpful suggestions about new 
methods in cooking and planning of meals. WORKBOOK 
and TEACHERS’ MANUAL available. 


THE GIRL TODAY: THE WOMAN TOMORROW 
by Lucretia P. Hunter 


To help girls meet the problems they must confront on 
their way to maturity. 


of Home Economics. New information on improvements 
in everyday living. The accompanying WORKBOOK 
provides varied classroom activities which are real lesson 
brighteners—also TEACHERS’ MANUAL. 


THE MODE IN DRESS AND HOME 
by Dulcie G. Donovan 
Personal charm is the emphasis in this stimulating text. 
Lavishly illustrated including sixteen cuts in color. 
A new chapter on the Modern Miss. WORKBOOK with 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL available. 


BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
by Fay Mack Scharmer 


A boys’ book for Home Economics classes which will in- 
terest, amuse, and instruct. 


LOOKING TOWARD MARRIAGE 
by Johnson, Randolph, and Pixley 


COMPLETE DETAILS SENT ON REQUEST 


ALLYN and BACON, Ine. 


Boston New York Chicago 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer Program in 


HOME ECONOMICS 


June 1 thru August 21, 1953 


NV 


HOME MANAGEMENT RESIDENCE 
CONSUMER EDUCATION 
ART AS RELATED TO HOME ECONOMICS 
HOME FURNISHINGS 
FOOD TRENDS 
NUTRITION PROBLEMS OF THE FAMILY 
SCHOOL LUNCH PROBLEMS 
ADVANCE CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION 
FASHION TOURS 
EVALUATION IN HOME ECONOMICS 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN HOME ECONOMICS 
SEMINAR IN HOME ECONOMICS 


For Information and Summer Bulletin J 
write to 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Washington Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


PRESS OF 


JUDD & DETWEILER, INC, 


WASHINGTON, D.C 


KNOX GELATINE 
CLASSROOM AIDS 


are planned from your 
own specifications 


Our mailings of gel-cookery classroom aids kits 
are carefully designed from the answers and 
suggestions that many of you gave us on our 
questionnaires. 

That is probably why, so many teachers have 
told us, this material is so useful in classroom 
and home projects for dramatizing the many 
kinds of gel-cookery recipes 
and ideas. 

If you have not been re- 
ceiving the Knox Aid Kits, or 
desire extra copies of any of 
the items, do write to us. 


ELEANOR KNOX 
Director, Knox Food Education || 


Bureau, Box JH-2, Johnstown, N.Y. 


| 
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foods in the new 
Kelvinator Refrigerator-Freezer”’ 


of KELVINATOR KITCHEN 
Editor, Kitchen Reporter 


4f nes why you don’t have to cover 


“You can store meats, perishables, and 
leftovers in the 2-door Kelvinator without 
covering, because the ‘climate’ inside this 
refrigerator is not only cold but moist. This 
means that foods don’t dry out. Salads actu- 
ally ‘crisp up’. . . and can be made many 
hours in advance of a big meal. 

“You see, this Kelvinator is the only re- 
frigerator made that gives you complete con- 
trol of cold and moisture. No matter what 
the weather is like—no matter what part of 
the country you live or teach in—your foods 
will always be wrapped in a protective blan- 
ket of cold mist, something like the cool, 
dewy air of early morning. It’s never dry, 
but never ‘drippy’, either. By turning a little 
dial which controls Kelvinator’s exclusive 
refrigerated ‘Humidiplate’ on the rear wall 
of the refrigerator, you get the exact amount 
of cold and moisture you want. And no 
defrosting is ever necessary, because the 
*Humidiplate’ automatically melts off frost 
as quickly as it forms. 

“Now look at the big freezer compart- 
ment. It’s a genuine home freezer, completely 
separate from the refrigerator section. It can 
freeze foods faster and hold lower tempera- 
tures because it has five refrigerated surfaces 
—top, bottom, both sides, and back. The 
Kelvinator dealer in your town will be glad 
to give you and your class a complete dem- 
onstration. Ask him about his liberal School 
Appliance Installation Plan.” 


Kelvinator Model MTC (12 cu. ft.) illustrated. Kelvinator also makes 2-door Mode! KTC 
(9.4 cu. ft.) and 9 single-door models, including 4 with famous “Magic-Cycle" Defrosting. 


Kelvinator, Division of Nosh-Kelvinotor Corp., Detroit 32, Mich. 


2 HURRY! HURRY! HURRY! Every two weeks until July 3, 1953, Kelvinator awards four 


c a $1000 vacation grand prizes to four lucky grand winners! What's 

Win a $7 ',000 Vacation! more, Kelvinator home appliances and cash awards will be given 

to 900 lucky winners every two weeks. Get your entry blank at your 

TEACHERS AND STUDENTS ELIGIBLE IN THE Kelvinator dealer's and enter today. Better hurry! July 3 will be 
KELVINATOR “HOMEMAKER'S HOLIDAY” CONTEST! here before you know it! 
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